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ABSTRACT 


EUCHARIST AND CLASS MEETINGS AS 
TOOLS FOR CONGREGATIONAL 
HEALING AND VITALITY 


by 
William E. Leasure 
United Theological Seminary, 2021 


Mentor 


David Watson, PhD 
Justus Hunter, PhD 


The theme of this project is centered on two particular means of grace: class 
meetings and constant communion. The hypothesis is that participating in a class meeting 
paired with weekly communion will change an individual’s relationship with God. Three 
groups of people within the church were surveyed and interviewed: persons who 
participated in class meetings longer than one year, persons new to a class meeting, and 
persons who have never participated in a class meeting. Results of the study suggest that 
either means of grace, participation in a class meeting and weekly communion, result in a 


deepened relationship with God. 
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It can scarce be conceived what advantages have been reaped from this little prudential 
regulation. Many now happily experienced that Christian fellowship of which they had 
not so much as an idea before. They began to "bear one another's burdens," and naturally 
to "care for each other." As they had daily a more intimate acquaintance with, so they had 
a more endeared affection for, each other. And speaking the truth in love, they grew up 
into Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ. 


— Wesley, "A Plain Account of the People Called Methodists:' in Works 9:262. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project explored the impact of two means of grace: weekly communion when 
the church gathers, and participation in a class meeting in between worship services. 
Eucharist and class meetings were chosen because they are historic Wesleyan means of 
grace that are thick practices. Thick practices are those that are full of meaning and aid in 
shaping and forming individuals into the kinds of people they desire to be. James K.A. 
Smith, in Desiring the Kingdom, describes these practices as follows: “Engaging in these 
habit-forming practices not only says something about us, but also keeps shaping us into 
that kind of person. So, thick habits often both signal and shape our core values or our 
most significant desires.”! Thick practices, then, are (1) habit-forming and (2) signal and 
shape desire. 

My hypothesis is that participating in a class meeting paired with weekly 
communion will change an individual’s relationship with God. The class meeting aims to 
accomplish at least two things. First, that participants will begin to engage in what 
Wesley described as “watching over one another in love.” The class meetings were 
formed to give individuals the opportunity to be accountable to others by answering the 
question, “how is it with your soul?” Class meetings gather weekly for 75-90 minutes. In 
that time, persons are given the opportunity to voice how they have experienced God’s 
presence in their lives over the last week. As the class meetings gather weekly, intimacy 


and bonding usually develop. Participating in a small group of seven to twelve people 





' James K.A. Smith, Desiring the Kingdom: Worship, Worldview and Cultural Formation (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 82. 


allows for a degree of friendship and intimacy that a Sunday morning worship service 
does not. Second, the class meeting heightens an individual’s awareness of the presence 
of God in their life. Participants are asked weekly where they have seen God at work in 
their lives. Thus, participants often come alive to the fact that God is actually present in 
their day-to-day lives. Additionally, weekly communion centers the church upon the 
encounter with God. The frequent meal establishes a pattern whereby every time the 
church gathers, the faithful are oriented to the acts of God upon whom they depend. 

Aiding in the implementation of this project were context associates and 
professional associates. The context associates are a small group of people from the 
congregation where the project was implemented. The professional associates are 
individuals who have terminal degrees in fields that helped guide project implementation, 
data analyses and follow up post implementation. The context and professional associates 
contributed in two ways: refining the design of the project and being advocates for the 
project itself. In the case of this project, the context associates played a key role in 
advocating the project to the rest of the congregation as the project affects everyone who 
attends a worship service at Greene St. UMC. The professional associates provided 
insight via their wisdom and expertise, helping to refine and hone the project as it was 
implemented. 

This project centered on weekly communion and the effect of participation or 
non-participation in a weekly class meeting. This project focused primarily on 
implementing weekly communion; however, this is not the only measurable aspect of the 
project. In addition to surveying the congregation regarding their experiences with 


weekly communion, questions about class meetings were included in hopes of gauging 


the impact of participation in class meetings in relation to weekly communion. An 
important aspect of this project was seeing how an individuals experience in a class 
meeting affects their experience with weekly communion. 

I measured the impact of weekly communion and class meetings on three distinct 
groups of people. One group was comprised of individuals who have been participating 
in a class meeting since the launch of those groups in March of 2019. A second group 
was comprised of individuals who joined a class meeting at the beginning of October 
2020. A final group was comprised of individuals who have not participated in a class 
meeting at any point. The results of these surveys provided data to assess whether or not 
there is a correlation between participating in a class meeting while also partaking of 
constant communion. I wanted to see whether persons engaging regularly in both of these 
means of grace, class meetings and weekly communion, demonstrated a deeper sense of 
dependency on God than those who only participate in weekly communion. 

In Chapter one, I describe the history and context of Greene Street United 
Methodist Church, the ministry context for this project. Additionally, in the first chapter, 
I describe my own journey in ministry. I also explore ways in which the needs of the 
church lined up with my own journey and abilities. 

Chapter two is a study of Philippians 2:1-11. There the Apostle Paul writes to a 
young church in Philippi encouraging the church to continue the good work that was 
started in them as they continue to be the church with and for one another. Chapter two of 
Philippians is particularly pertinent for this project as Paul was encouraging this early 


church to be of the same mind and to love one another. This is the same work that is 


encouraged through participation in a class meeting. Further, to be of the same mind as 
Christ is reinforced through taking the sacrament of communion weekly. 

The third and fourth chapters examines the means of grace in the Wesleyan 
movement. First, in the third chapter, I give a history of the class meeting and constant 
communion in the life of John Wesley. Second, in the following chapter, I explain the 
Wesleyan concept of the means of grace, both in general and particular. While the list of 
particular means of grace is not exhaustive, it provides a broad report of several specific 
means of grace. From that list, special attention is given to the history and development 
of two means of grace implemented in this project: weekly communion and class 
meetings. 

The fifth chapter explores the work of both James K.A. Smith and Alasdair 
MacIntyre on habit, practices, and telos. MacIntrye and Smith are both concerned with 
the telos of a life; that is, they seek to say what is it that would constitute a good life. 
Moreover, they show how it is that our practices and habits are influential in forming 
such a life. What we do, how we do it, and who we develop practices and habits with 
matters. I suggest that the practices this project focuses on, weekly communion and 


participation in a class meeting, are two important pieces in the formation of a good life. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Over the last twelve years, the people that make up Greene Street United 
Methodist Church have experienced a gamut of emotions. In 2007, the longest tenured 
pastor in the church’s history retired. That same year, 2007, the church received its first 
lead female pastor. Over the next several years the church’s worship attendance sagged to 
one of its lowest totals in the last forty years. Following the next pastoral transition in 
2012, the church began to grow steadily. It seemed as though the church was on a 
trajectory to go from its lowest average worship attendance in a year, to one of its highest 
in recent memory. 

The momentum gained from 2012 to 2016 came to halt in the midst of another 
pastoral transition in 2017. I was appointed as the pastor of Greene Street on February 1, 
2017. During the discernment process, after being asked to consider moving to Piqua to 
be the pastor at Greene Street, I was encouraged to say yes to the appointment because 
the church was moving in a positive direction. What I did not know when I said yes to the 
appointment was the amount of pain, hurt and apathy that had set in over the previous 
decade due to pastoral transitions. Over the last two years, I have come to the conclusion 
that the church needs to restructure its foundation and lean into a season of healing. 

If Greene Street will take the risk of rediscovering the Wesleyan small group 
structure known as class meetings, and at the same time engaging in weekly communion, 


then a new season of growth and vitality is possible. Greene Street was started via the 
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formation of a class meeting in 1807. One can look through the history of the church and 
see the questions that were asked of early Greene Street class meetings. Those questions 
were; ‘Do you pray in your family?’ ‘Do you pray in secret?’ ‘Have you the witness of 
the spirit?’ ‘If not, are you striving for it?’ Taking the time to be together, answering 
questions similar to the ones posed to early class meeting participants, will give the 
members of Greene Street an opportunity to reform how they describe their life with 
God. Further, in mutually encouraging one another through accountability and knowing 
that one will be answering these questions each week, living out one’s faith throughout 
the week will take on an entirely different feel. The culmination of the week then 
becomes what happens on Sunday morning during worship. Through implementation of 
weekly communion and a renewed emphasis on small groups the church will grow in its 


dependence on God. 


Context 

Greene Street church is an historic congregation located in Piqua, Ohio. The 
church traces its roots to 1807, when a small group of people gathered and formed a 
Methodist class. Over the two-hundred and thirteen years of ministry, the church has seen 
more than seventy people serve as pastor of the church. While the church started humbly 
as a small class meeting, it did nt take long to establish a meeting house, the first of many 
buildings that would serve as a gathering point for people who were a part of this church. 

Greene Street’s beginnings in many ways paralleled the blossoming of 
Methodism in America. From 1807 to the 1860’s, the heartbeat of the church’s existence 


was the Wesleyan small group known as class meetings. There may be evidence that 


class meetings existed until close to the end of the 19th century. Church history records 
name class leaders as late as 1894. What those classes looked like in form and scope is 
uncertain. There is little evidence suggesting what the classes were doing as they met 
together. 

The current building that houses Greene Street church set its cornerstone in 1925. 
This building has served as a hub of ministry for Greene Street for nearly one-hundred 
years. Since the completion of the current building, faithful people of the church have 
served diligently in and out of the church. The church has seen several periods of 
sustained growth, as well as pockets of decline. Over the past forty years, worship 
attendance historically hovered around 170 people per week. Today, the church is 
averaging 125 people in worship each week. The current worship attendance number is a 
reflection in general on the past twenty-five years of ministry, and in particular the last 
twelve years. 

The church’s overall history is important when considering what is necessary to 
evoke healing and a new foundation for ministry. In analyzing worship patterns over the 
last forty-five years, there are trends that arise. During the seventies, worship attendance 
was fairly stable. In the early eighties, during one pastor’s tenure, there was a decisive 
drop that led to a low period in worship attendance at Greene Street. In the early 1980’s, 
average worship attendance bottomed out at 113 people per week. 

In 1986, the church received a new pastor, and based on attendance patterns, it 
seems as though the church responded to new pastor’s ministry and focus. During this 
time, the church launched a new ministry called Chrysalis. Chrysalis exists to give young 


people an opportunity to respond to the Gospel during a long weekend. Chrysalis brought 
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Greene Street to the consciousness of many people in Western Ohio. Since the inception 
of this ministry, nearly four-thousand people have spent a long weekend at Greene Street 
exploring who God is. Greene Street remains the hub and location of Chrysalis for West 
Ohio. 

Not surprisingly, when a new and exciting ministry that forges a church’s focus 
takes off, worship attendance follows accordingly. From 1986 until 1993, the church saw 
an increase in worship that resulted in 220 people on average per week attending worship 
at Greene Street. It is clear that there has been sustained fruit from this period in the 
church’s history. The mere mention of the name Greene Street often conjures up 
memories for people who spent a Chrysalis weekend at the church. 

In 1993, the pastor who led the church to a rebirth of sorts, retired. A new pastor 
was appointed at the appropriate time and that pastor remained until 2007, when he 
retired. During this fourteen-year stretch, church attendance sagged a bit, but overall 
there was stability. The finances of the church during this stretch suffered, even in spite 
of worship attendance remaining relatively strong. When the pastor who retired in 2007 
left, the average weekly worship attendance was 175. 

The church continued to see fruit through the Chrysalis ministry and worship 
attendance remained stable, though the church’s overall health suffered. When the next 
pastor arrived in 2007, the church experienced their first female lead pastor. In 
conversing with people who were around during this time, commentary and opinions on 
the church’s reception of a female pastor are mixed. 

When I arrived at Greene Street in 2017, I began asking about the church’s 


history, in particular what had happened recently. I was under the impression that the 
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church at this point, 2007, was in the midst of experiencing a long and steady decline. 
Due to this steady decline, the pastor appointed in 2007, was eventually faced with 
difficult financial decisions. The pastor led the church through a process called 
rightsizing. Essentially, this involves taking a hard look at the finances and overall scope 
of the church and making cuts where necessary. This was a painful process that has 
residual effects on the members of this church. 

Between 2007 and 2012, worship attendance dropped from 175 people per week 
on average to 120. Not only had the church already been experiencing financial woe, the 
church was now seeing a decrease in persons showing up on Sunday mornings. The 
morale and outlook of the church in early 2012 was not positive. Prior to my research, I 
was under the impression that this was a long and steady process, in reality, the worship 
attendance drop happened much quicker. Between 1986 and 2007, worship attendance 
ranged from 170 people per week on the low side, to 220 people per week on the high 
side. Worship attendance numbers and church health are not necessarily synonymous, yet 
people consistently showing up and engaging in the life of the church is at least one 
marker of health. The church in 2012 was seeing not only a continued drop in financial 
giving, but now was experiencing for the first time in nearly thirty years an obvious drop 
in attendance. 

A new, young pastor was appointed in 2012. At this point in time, the church was 
open to doing new things in order to turn around the decline in worship attendance and 
finances. Over the next four plus years, the church made many decisions and changes. 
Perhaps the most dramatic change came in the worship format and moving worship times 


on Sunday morning. In 2012, worship on Sunday morning was what people often refer to 
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as blended. On any given Sunday you could hear the organ and hymns, as well as piano 
and contemporary praise songs. 

In 2014, the church created two separate worship styles. The current 8am service 
was moved to 9a.m., and the 10a.m. service was moved to 10:30a.m. The 9a.m. became a 
service dubbed “Liturgical” and featured traditional elements of worship including a call 
to worship, corporate prayer and hymns backed by an organ. The 10:30am service was 
named, “Unveiled”, and featured less corporate participation. The music for the Unveiled 
service contained nearly all contemporary hymns led by a team of vocalists and a piano. 
As an objective observation, the move to create two distinct worship styles seemed to be 
the perfect move at the perfect time, mainly because worship attendance began to grow. 

From 2012 to the end of 2016, worship attendance grew from 120 people per 
week, to 190 people per week. In addition to worship attendance growing, the church also 
experienced a growth in finances. For the first time in many years, the church achieved a 
fully funded budget. Growth in worship attendance and financial giving led the church to 
hire a Children’s Ministry Coordinator and eventually an Associate Pastor. In late 2015, 
due to the wave of growth, the church determined it was time to explore a capital 
campaign to address hospitality and long deferred maintenance on the church building. 
The capital campaign results were announced in late November of 2016. The church had 
raised more than four-hundred and sixty-thousand dollars! There was a tremendous 
amount of hope and excitement about the future of Greene Street. 

The week after the church announced the results of the capital campaign, the 
excitement and hope were squelched. The pastor announced that he was leaving the 


church in two weeks and would be leaving ministry completely. This announcement took 
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the church by surprise. I name this moment, not to rehash pain that all people involved at 
Greene Street experienced at that time, but to bring to the forefront and place this 
moment contextually as part of a series of painful moments in the church’s recent history. 

As I completed the contextual analysis of the church, I came to realize that the 
most recent transition was only part of the challenge in leading the church forward. The 
pastor who served Greene Street from 2012 through 2016 was a great fit. He was a great 
fit in disposition, and timing and leadership capacity. Following a pastor who was well 
loved makes for a difficult transition and appointment. Not long after I arrived, I had 
people comment that I was the “burn” pastor, or that I was the “rebound” pastor. In other 
words, after having a beloved pastor, there was no way that I could stay long enough to 
help the church rebound and grow again. In essence, it was implied to me that my tenure 
would be to steady the church’s anxiety so that another pastor might come in and help the 
church grow again. 

As I approached the appointment to this church, I believed I was sent to help the 
church continue a sustained period of growth. What I did not know, and could not have 
known at the time, was that the church was coming off not one difficult transition, but 
three difficult transitions as well as a period of relative apathy. The church was not just 
wounded by the most recent transition, but in reality, there were wounds from the last 15 
years. Further complicating these feelings, is that not everybody was wounded or hurt in 
the same way, or by the same situation. Some people became complacent leading up to 
the pastoral transition in 2007. Some members were thrown off by a female pastor being 
appointed in 2007. Some persons were hurt by the right sizing around 2010. Some people 


were hurt during the transition of 2012. Finally, the most recently transition and its 
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sudden nature led to pain. I believed I was stepping into a healthy church with a solid 
foundation, when in reality I was walking into a wounded church who had experienced 
multiple levels of pain over the course of more than a decade. 

The anxieties and wounds are present and bubble to the surface naturally as one 
spends time in conversation with staff and long-time members of Greene Street. Perhaps 
most surprising, was the depth and level at which pain had been associated with the 
relationship between pastor and congregation. In the first two years of being appointed, I 
have found it difficult to engage the church in doing new things or even revitalizing 
ministries that need revitalization. I believe this is largely due to a lack of desire to trust 
that the pastor will be here for any sustained amount of time. The people of the church 
are tired, both physically and emotionally. Convincing a hurting church to try new 
initiatives at this point was difficult during my first two years. 

Discovering the recent history of the church has led me to believe that the church 
needs a sustained period of time that focuses on intentional spiritual formation. My role 
as pastor is to direct people toward God. We accomplish this through how we design 
worship on Sunday mornings, how we construct our life together and how we create 
space to encourage one another in faith. As a result of recent transitions, I see a need to 
help people strengthen their faith and trust in God. Looking at the church’s history, in 
particular the early years where class meetings were the catalyst for growth, a way 


forward might just be looking back. 
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Ministry Journey 


During my formative years, I spent little time in church. For two to three years, 
my mother took myself and my two younger brothers to church. To call our attendance 
sporadic would be accurate. I remember very little about our experience at the church. I 
can vaguely recall the look of the pastor, the robes he wore and the shape of the 
sanctuary. I remember participating in a Christmas program and occasionally attending a 
Sunday school class. Beyond those few memories, not much of what I experienced stuck 
with me. Though, I do believe that my experience from that time is the beginning of my 
faith life. 

During my early twenties, I had a faith awakening, perhaps conversion might be a 
good way to put it. After not attending church for a decade, I was invited to church by a 
girl that I had started dating. Over the course of the next two years, the girl and I 
continued to date until we were engaged and married. In that time, I engaged deeply in 
serving at the church we were attending. That experience led me to attending Cincinnati 
Christian University (CCU) and obtaining a degree in Biblical Studies with a 
concentration in Youth Ministry. 

Upon graduation from CCU, I went to work with a campus ministry organization 
called the Navigators. The Navigators ministry focused on discipling college students. In 
order to work for the Navigators, there was a requirement to raise financial support. 
People working for the Navigators functioned much like domestic missionaries. At that 
point, I did not have deep roots or ties to a church. Obtaining funding for the ministry 
turned into a difficult task. After attempting to raise financial support for more than two 


years, my wife and I made the difficult decision to leave the Navigators. 
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Leaving the Navigators forced me to explore next steps for employment as well as 
how my somewhat recently finished bible college degree might come into play. I 
discerned that I would go to graduate school to pursue a Masters degree in New 
Testament. I envisioned finishing a Masters and then going on to complete a PhD so that 
I might be able to teach biblical studies. While I looked at several schools, I decided to 
return to CCU and was invited to work as a graduate assistant for one of the professors. 

Two months into my return to school, I was given an opportunity to apply for a 
youth ministry position at a nearby United Methodist Church (UMC). Following my 
attempt to raise support and work with the Navigators, I had determined I was done with 
ministry as a vocation. I hesitated to apply for the youth ministry position at first, but 
ultimately decided to pursue it based on the guidance of the professor for whom I was a 
grad assistant for. I was hired in March of 2008 as the youth director at First UMC in 
Springboro, OH. 

The previous church that I attended and came to know Jesus through, was just a 
few miles away. My wife and I had many connections and friends at the church after 
attending and serving there for eight years. It was a weird experience to be just down the 
road from that church, working and worshiping at a new church. The church where I had 
previously attended was a non-denominational, modern church lacking in liturgy. The 
music at that church was led by a team of vocalists and a full band. We sang the latest in 
worship songs, there was a large children ministry and a growing youth ministry as well 
as a plethora of options for places to serve in the church. At the time, the church was 


averaging more than two-thousand people in weekly worship. 
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First UMC Springboro was quite different than our previous church. The 


demographics of the Springboro church were comparatively older than the previous 
church, in particular there were far fewer young families at the new church. First 
Springboro was a fraction of the size of the previous church, with a weekly worship 
attendance of two hundred. The youth ministry that I was tasked with leading was nearly 
non-existent. The first youth activity that was organized after I arrived was a movie night. 
We had three adults and one high school student show up. The worship style of First 
Springboro was more traditional, with liturgical components that were unfamiliar to me 
and songs sung out of a hymnal accompanied by a piano and organ. My wife and I 
struggled to adjust during our first two years at the new church. 

First Springboro did have several positive aspects. On the top of that list was a 
vibrant pre-school that had a great reputation in the community. At that time, my wife 
and I had two little girls ages one and three years old. The fall after I was hired, in 2008, 
we took advantage of the great pre-school. Over the next five years, both of our girls 
went through multiple years of pre-school at that church. 

Near the end of my first year on staff as youth director, I started to feel a nudge 
toward exploring what it would look like to be an ordained pastor in the UMC. I was still 
attending school in Cincinnati working on an M.A. in New Testament. As I began to have 
discussions with the pastor of the church, I gained a real sense from God that I was being 
called to be a pastor in the UMC. Just after celebrating one year of employment at the 
church, I decided to take intentional steps toward becoming an ordained Elder in the 


UMC. In the Fall of 2009, I transferred to United Theological Seminary. 
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What happened over the next several years, was an exposure to a format of 
worship and the sacraments that was completely new to me. Along with my weekly 
experience in worship on Sundays, I was being exposed to new ideas through the 
seminary. I began to garner a new appreciation for the sacrament of communion. To even 
call communion a sacrament was a new idea for me. As I finished seminary, I was still in 
the process of interviewing to become an Elder. I finished seminary in 2012, but due to 
requirements that I had not met for candidacy to be ordained, I was unable to interview 
for Commissioning until early 2013. In the UMC, commissioning is the first big step 
toward ordination. Candidates are first commissioned for ministry and then following a 
probationary period, another interview and approval, individuals can then be ordained. 

In early 2013, I interviewed to be commissioned as a Provisional Elder. My 
interview team affirmed my call to ministry and unanimously passed me to be 
commissioned at the next Annual Conference in June. Within a month following 
commissioning I received a call from my District Superintendent. He informed me that I 
was being considered for two different appointments. I ended up being appointed as the 
lead pastor at Hartzell UMC, in northeast Cincinnati. My family moved from Dayton to 
Cincinnati in June of 2013. 

The appointment in Cincinnati was my first opportunity to be the pastor of a 
church. The church averaged around one-hundred people in worship each week. The 
church was aging, but like many churches, was busy with a multitude of activities. This 
time period was formative for me as a pastor. I learned quite a bit about what it means to 
guide, order and lead worship each week. There is a huge difference between attending 


worship and being responsible for planning each component of the worship service. Not 
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only did I garner an appreciation for worship planning, but I began to realize that what 
happens in the context of a worship service matters. 

At this point, I was only five years removed from a church that was attractional in 
nature. By attractional church I mean the church service is constructed to be palatable and 
interesting enough to attract new people to attend. To put it another way, there are 
churches who attempt to attract people to their church through creativity, incredibly 
talented musicians, gifted communicators and a push to top the creativity of whatever the 
church did for worship the week before. While churches who abide by this model 
certainly have a format and thus liturgies of their own, they usually do not contain 
elements found in a liturgically oriented church. At this point, I believed that moving 
toward this style of worship was necessary in order to help a church grow. The problem 
at that point was that I was previously involved with a church that did not line up with 
that supposition, and in 2013, I found myself leading a church that had no chance of 
recreating itself into an attractional church. I began asking myself the question, what 
now? 

A book I read at this time had a deep impact on shaping how I perceived what 
worship. I believe it is important to be creative in the context of worship. I believe music 
ought to be done as excellently as possible, whatever the style. At one point, I would 
have likely affirmed the idea that ritual in worship is boring. A high church style of 
worship where similar prayers are offered each week would not have been something I 
was interested in. During this period, I read Desiring the Kingdom, by James K.A. Smith. 
Smith’s book helped to solidify all that I had been experiencing throughout seminary and 


those first few years in being exposed to a more liturgically based worship service. 
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In the book, Smith does an excellent job of getting the reader to think about how 


we are shaped and formed as human beings. In particular, Smith excellently posits that 
we are not just thinking creatures, but also feeling creatures. Everything that we do is 
shaping and forming us. This was challenging and enlightening for me to hear as it led 
me to take a look at the components of worship each week. If what we are doing and 
saying is important, then we ought to be critical of what we are doing and saying every 
week in worship. 

This discovery led me to look deeply at the order of worship each Sunday, what 
songs were being sung and even what the church was doing during the worship service. 
At the large, attractional church I attended, it was quite possible to go to church without 
doing anything during the service. If you did not want to sing, it was quite easy to not 
sing. There was no corporate prayer or recitation of any creed or piece of liturgy. I 
realized that I had been shaped by worship that was not necessarily intended to be 
passively taken in, but often was. 

In addition to looking at each element of the service and ensuring they lined up 
with the message and scriptures each week, I took a hard look at communion. I began to 
realize that communion was an incredibly important component of worship. In the church 
I was serving, like many United Methodist congregations, we took communion once per 
month. My desire was to see the church move toward more frequent communion. During 
Lent one year, I decided to give the church a taste of what it is like to receive communion 
weekly. Every week in Lent we took communion and most people appreciated this move. 
At the end of Lent, I made the decision to continue with weekly communion. Again, most 


of the congregation appreciated this move, however, there were a few people who did not 
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like it. What resulted from those who did not like weekly communion was a handful of 
older gentlemen in the church boycotting communion every week but the first week of 
the month. 

Over time, those of us who engaged in receiving communion weekly found it to 
be a meaningful experience. People in the church commented that after receiving 
communion weekly for several months, they could not imagine worship without it. The 
experience of weekly communion confirmed what I was discovering throughout 
seminary, planning worship and leading a church; ritual done well is a good thing. 

Moving toward weekly communion may have been the best thing possible for the 
church at that time. Prior to my appointment, the church was coming off of a bad fit 
between pastor and congregation. There were many people who were upset and skeptical 
of pastors as well as district and conference leadership. Upon my arrival, the church was 
invited to participate in a consultation process provided by the West Ohio conference. 
Over the course of fifteen months, I lead the church to say yes to entering into a 
consultation process. 

The consultation process included a series of meetings with parishioners and 
church leadership. The result of the consultation was a set of prescriptions given to the 
church to enact. The consolation team was to send leaders from across the conference to 
help implement changes in each of the prescriptive areas. The church showed a mild 
amount of enthusiasm for the process until actual changes were implemented. What 
followed was painful and difficult for everyone involved, including myself as their 


pastor. 
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The church verbalized a willingness and readiness to implement changes and do 
whatever was necessary to see a reversal in the decline they had recently experienced. 
What happened in real time was a refusal to absorb changes of any kind. Nearly every 
change or movement of historical artifacts was met with resistance. What the church 
needed was a period of healing. Instead of helping, the church was experiencing 
confusion and perceived loss as their building was being changed from the inside out. 

In just a few years, I learned a about leading change as well as diagnosing a 
church’s propensity for change. It was clear as changes were being implemented that the 
church did not want to change. After a short season of attempting to lead change, I 
slowed the change process down to nothing. The one change I did implement, reflecting 
on a desire to bring healing, was to introduce weekly communion. As stated above, this 
was met with mixed emotions. Most people went along with weekly communion, some 
protested, and others found it to be a meaningful practice. 

The experience of attempting to lead change in a church that needed healing 
provided me an opportunity to be prepared for the next church I would be appointed to. 
Though I believed when I was appointed to Greene Street that I would be helping them 
continue to grow, this has not been the case. Over the last two years, I have quickly 
learned that my role at Greene Street is quite similar to my previous appointment. In 
these last two years, I have made a conscious effort to be calculating in implementing 


change, attempting to lead first with adding value to the people of Greene Street. 


Synergy 
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The last fifteen years of ministry at Greene Street has been filled with a myriad of 
emotions. In late 2016, Greene Street was experiencing a burst of growth and people 
were filled with hope for the future of the church. Aside from that three to four-year 
period, much of the church’s ministry was surrounded by anxiety and uncertainty. The 
high of late 2016 quickly turned to despair following an abrupt pastoral transition. In 
order for the church to move forward, a period of healing and a deepening of dependence 
on God is necessary. 

In the short time I have had the opportunity to lead a church as pastor, I have been 
sent to two churches in need of healing. Though the churches are starting from different 
places, a need for healing was necessary in both locations. At Hartzell, healing needed to 
come in the form of learning to trust the pastor and denominational leadership. At Greene 
Street, healing was needed due to a series of unexpected transitions. Ten years ago, I 
would not have said that I am the kind of person to lead a church through a healing 
process. At Hartzell, I was not able to accomplish ushering in a process of healing. My 
hope is that Greene Street will have a different fate. 

In late 2016, Greene Street was coming off a season of growth, a season that the 
church desired to see continue. In a sense, they did not ask to end up where they are 
today. Their hope was to continue to grow, and they were willing to sacrifice their own 
comfort and finances in order to see that growth sustain. The church was willing to 
change worship formats in order to reach new people. People were willing to sacrifice 
their own finances through a capital campaign to improve the hospitality of the church. 
The church wanted to stay the course and continue to experience the fun of helping 


people discover and know Jesus Christ. 
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In looking back on the most recent transition, as well as the years leading up to 
that transition, I believe the church is in need of an extended season of rest. Rather than 
attempting to throw out any and every new idea to reach new people, it is time to do self- 
reflection. I believe the church is need of a season of mutual encouragement, discipleship 
and a renewed sense of being the church for one another. 

Aligning my experience, interest and skill sets with the church’s current needs, I 
see a match. Over the last ten years, I have been learning that looking back in order to 
move forward is not only possible, but potentially the healthiest thing a church can do. 
Greene Street has a rich history and God has worked in and through people in this church 
for more than two centuries. Over the last ten years I have rediscovered early Wesleyan 
practices of ministry. Not only have I rediscovered these practices, but I was sent to a 
church whose existence was founded on those same practices. Though the church may 
have lost perspective on how powerful it is that they can trace their roots back to the early 
movement of Methodism in America, I am more than willing to help the church reclaim 
its own spiritual DNA. 

Through the recovery of early Wesleyan practices like the class meeting, not only 
is healing possible, but I believe a new season of growth will happen as well. I lament the 
shuffling of pastors within the itinerancy of United Methodism. I do not believe it is 
wrong, but I do believe itinerancy can create opportunities for poorly handled transitions. 
One of the ways I believe we can circumvent poor transitions, is through a robust 
implementation of Wesleyan discipleship at the local church level. The more the local 


church sees its dependency ultimately on God and not a local pastor, the healthier that 
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church will be. Transitions from pastor to pastor then become an adjustment to the person 
not the role of pastor. 

Pastors are called to word and sacrament, to order and serve the church. Renewal 
is always going to be a part of that calling as churches and programs become stale over 
time. My desire, background and experience have led me to a place to believe that in 
many corners of our denomination, we need to go back to the basics. There is need for 
our churches to look back to the movements that led us where we are in the first place. 

My hope is to learn how to step by step walk with a church through a season of 
healing that will lead to powerful movement of God. I want to help this church rediscover 
its roots for the sake of reclaiming our mission to make disciples of Jesus Christ. Through 
this project I want to see if a holistic approach to ministry, including a return to Wesleyan 
discipleship and weekly communion, will lead to healing and a Spirit filled movement 


where individuals awaken to the movement and presence of God in their lives. 


Conclusion 

Greene Street church is unique, though not alone, in that it traces its history to a 
time when Methodism in America was taking root. Perhaps the biggest factor in the 
spread of Methodism, aside from preaching, was the Wesleyan small group called class 
meetings. The sole purpose of these meetings was to create accountability amongst its 
members while helping them grow in faith. This was accomplished by meeting together 
weekly and reflecting collectively on how God was present in their lives since they had 
last met. The leader of the group would ask a series of questions, usually three to five 


questions, designed to shape the vocabulary of the group as they spoke about their 
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experience with God. The fact that Greene Street’s history can be traced back to this 
movement is remarkable. 

Our current culture is fractured, fragmented and highly individualistic. While the 
church in America over the last fifty years has tried on many levels to create spaces for 
intimacy and accountability through small groups, something seems to be lacking. I was 
in a small group during my time in the large, attractional church. This was the closest 
thing I have experienced to a viable small group. We spent time eating together, in prayer 
and checking in on how one another was doing. Though we did not have a set of regular 
questions to answer, naturally over time we supported each other. I can remember cars 
being exchanged, gifts given upon the birth of a child and prayerful support offered 
through difficult times. The group met sporadically, and it was seldom the case that 
everyone involved was able to be there. This ultimately led to the group disbanding and 
losing touch. There is a natural life cycle to small groups. What did not happen though, 
was a Spawning of new groups due to what that group accomplished in being together. 

One of the intents of the Wesleyan class meeting, would be to always look to 
spawn new groups. The initial group or groups serve as incubators for raising up new 
leaders, and ultimately starting new groups. This was the case in the life of Greene Street 
early on. We can see through the church’s history that over time, additional classes were 
formed that ultimately led to the construction of a meeting house. Eventually that meeting 
house, through several iterations, became what is now Greene Street UMC in Piqua, 
Ohio. 

In recent history, the church has scrambled to regain a new identity. Over the last 


fifteen years, through multiple pastoral transitions, many people within the church have 
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been wounded. The transitions have led to fatigue and apathy. While it may be an 
exaggeration to say that the church no longer trusts the pastor, it would be accurate to 
suggest that it may now take longer to implement new initiatives. Due to this, I believe 
that it is necessary to implement a season of extended spiritual renewal. There is a need 
to create a new spiritual foundation for the church in order to experience wholeness and 
an opportunity for a new season of growth and vitality. 

Six years ago, Greene Street attempted to reach new people by changing up its 
worship style. This change seemed to work initially as new people began attending the 
church. In the aftermath of the most recent transition, the majority of persons who started 
attending during that time have now left. Worship style may or may not have been the 
reason for the influx of new attenders. The fact that changes within worship have been 
made recently and were accepted, tells me that the congregation is open to further 
refining what the worship service looks like. 

As stated above, I believe that if Greene Street will take the risk of rediscovering 
the class meeting as well as moving to weekly communion, then a new season of growth 
and vitality is possible. Recent church history suggests it will be necessary to take small, 
intentional steps toward healing and being together for mutual edification. The 
implementation of class meetings will provide people an ongoing vehicle for spiritual 
nourishment, transformation and a new sense of purpose. If the church is going to have 
another long season of fruitful ministry, it is necessary to begin to take steps toward 


wholeness and healing in this current season. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Philippians 2:1-11, NRSV 


If then there is any encouragement in Christ, any consolation from love, any 
sharing in the Spirit, any compassion and sympathy, make my joy complete: be of 
the same mind, having the same love, being in full accord and of one mind. Do 
nothing from selfish ambition or conceit, but in humility regard others as better 
than yourselves. Let each of you look not to your own interests, but to the 
interests of others. Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, 
though he was in the form of God, did not regard equality with God as something 
to be exploited, but emptied himself, taking the form ofa slave, being born in 
human likeness. And being found in human form, he humbled himself and 
became obedient to the point of death— even death on a cross. Therefore God 
also highly exalted him and gave him the name that is above every name, so that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and under 
the earth, and every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. (NRSV) 


Introduction 


The book of Philippians was written to the church at Philippi, an ancient 


community within the Roman Empire. The context mirrored Rome more closely than 


Jerusalem. This is important to note because Philippi would have had fewer Jews than 


many of the early church communities. The makeup of the community had an effect on 


how the early church in that community began to take shape. 


Paul, the author of Philippians, begins his letter by describing his overwhelming 


love and joy for the people of Philippi. The letter reads as one long encouragement to the 


church to stand firm in their faith, noting that maintaining the faith can be done despite 
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future circumstances that may arise. For instance, Paul references his own imprisonment 
as being something that actually advances the cause of the Gospel. In writing to the 
church, his goal is to remind them that regardless of the situation they may find 
themselves in, God will continue to work in, among and through the church. 

The scriptural section key to my project comes from the first half of chapter 2. In 
addition to heaping praise on the church, Paul is encouraging the community to maintain 
a sense of unity. As the early church combatted strife and division, Paul wrote in order to 
keep fresh in their minds that which bound them together, Jesus Christ. In the first five 
verses of chapter 2, Paul was explicit that humility and selflessness are hallmarks of 
Christian community. 

The first verses of chapter two begin with a series of “if” statements. Paul, using a 
wonderful cadence, draws the readers of this letter into responding to the “if” statements. 
This is a key section for this paper and the project at large. As Paul lays out the “if” 
statements he is reminding the church of how they came to be a part of the church in the 
first place. The “if” statements name explicitly what the church experienced as it came 
into being. Paul is reminding them that they have found comfort and encouragement in 
Christ and in their life together as the church. Paul wants for the church to lean into the 
very things that made them what they were in beginning, despite challenges within and 
outside of the church. 

Paul takes this encouragement toward humility and unity a step further by laying 
out what many consider to be an early hymn of the church. In Philippians 2:5-8, Paul 
describes succinctly who Jesus is. Paul describes God taking on human form and 


emptying himself even to death on a cross. The next three verses, Philippians 2:9-11, 
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detail the result of God coming in flesh and dying. The death and resurrection of Jesus 
will result in every person confessing that Jesus is Lord. 

This passage will be helpful as my project parallels the move in the text, a 
call for unity that when lived out will flow into a renewal of worship. The first half of the 
passage in Philippians 2 recognizes the need for the body to be whole, despite 
disagreements and even challenges placed upon the community. The ministry context for 
this project will benefit from living this kind of life together. The follow up, or even the 
fallout from a unified community is that corporate worship can take on a new depth. My 


hope is that this project will reflect the heart of this passage from Philippians 2. 


Exegesis 

Philippi was an ancient city tracing its founding to the mid-fourth century B.C 
when Philip of Macedon took control of the city. Like many ancient settlements, the area 
was established because of its fertile ground and close proximity to a body of water. The 
presence of springs and gold mines provided rich, natural resources. One of the reasons 
Philip was interested in the settlement was due to these resources, especially the gold that 
was mined there.! 

Philippi became a part of the Roman Empire in 168 B.C. The town was an 
important Roman territory due to its location on the Via Ignatia (“Egnation Way”).’? The 


Egnation Way was the main route that connected Rome with the eastern territories within 





' Carolyn Osiek, Philippians and Philemon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 25. 
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the empire. The Egnatian Way would have likely been a route Paul traveled as he went 
from town to town preaching the Gospel. 

Philippi became well known due to a decisive battle that took place between 

Brutus and Cassius who are the assassins of Julius Caesar, and Mark Antony and 

Octavian (who would become known as Caesar Augustus). This battle set the path 

for Philippi to rise up as a town similar in makeup to Rome. 
After Philippi became thoroughly Romanized, many of the customs and religious life and 
imagery trickled down. Gerald Hawthorne points out that the people of Philippi were 
comfortably Roman in their everyday lives. The people of Philippi were pleased to be 
Roman and pleased to uphold the traditions that made them Roman citizens, including 
customs and laws.‘ To say that Philippi was comfortably Roman may be an 
understatement as the town was known as a “little Rome”. The “little Rome” had as many 
as 10,000 people living in a walled city of 167 acres plus over 700 square miles around 
it.> With strong Roman ties and a modest number of Jews inhabiting the city, Philippi 
was one of the more unique cities to which Paul visited to evangelize and proclaim the 
Gospel. 

The religious makeup of the city was not dissimilar to other towns within the 
Roman empire. As Philippi became thoroughly Roman, it held classic Greco-Roman 


gods and goddesses in high esteem. In addition, Thracian deities, and Oriental cults (Isis) 


would have been acknowledged and worshiped.° The dominant religion during Paul’s 
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time would have been imperial religion and the Emperor cult. With the Pax Romana 
having been ushered in fairly recently, the unity achieved throughout the empire was 
binding. 

There are differing opinions as to whether or not there was a Jewish presence in 
the city, and if so, how large the Jewish community was. It is difficult to tell whether or 
not an actual synagogue was present. Reumann claims that the Jewish presence in 
Philippi was “negligible or nonexistent.”’ Alternatively, Hawthorne points out that there 
were Jews referencing an inscription of the word synagogue in Philippi.® 

The humble presence of Jews in Philippi means that Paul’s work to plant a church 
in this area looked different than other towns where he had taken the Gospel. The lack of 
an obvious meeting place in which to pore over the scriptures, a synagogue, created a 
distinctly difficult starting point compared with nearly any other place Paul visited. 

Paul’s technique for evangelization, as the scriptures attest, was to arrive in a city and go 
to the synagogue to reason with the locals and convince them that the scriptures they 
know attest to Jesus. For example, as noted in Acts, “Paul went in, as was his custom, and 
on three sabbath days argues with them from the scriptures, explaining and proving that it 
was necessary for the Messiah to suffer and to rise from the dead, and saying, ‘This is the 
Messiah, Jesus, whom I am proclaiming to you.””” 

Taking into account the historical and religious background of Philippi, as well as 


the lack of a strong Jewish foundation, it is not difficult to see why Paul seems joyful in 
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tone as he writes this young church. We know that Paul visited Philippi three times over 
the course of his ministry.'° The bond that was built over those nine years served as a 
foundation for decades to come. 

It is clear from the letter, and additional evidence in the Gospel of Luke and the 
book of Acts, that Paul experienced opposition as he proclaimed the gospel. At least a 
portion of the opposition seemed to be teaching beliefs that did not line up with what Paul 
had taught the young church. Paul warned the church in chapter three to be aware of false 
teachers. This perhaps is one of the main reasons Paul is writing, in order to be sure that 
the church is calibrated around correct beliefs about God. 

Who were the false teachers and what were they teaching? Based on what Paul 
says in chapter 3, there may have been people in or near Philippi who believe one must 
become Jewish before becoming a follower of Jesus. “Beware of the dogs, beware of the 
evil workers, beware of those who mutilate the flesh! For it is we who are the 
circumcision, who worship in the Spirit of God and boast in Christ Jesus and have no 
confidence in the flesh— even though I, too, have reason for confidence in the flesh.””!! 
This suggests that there were people who believed that in order to become a follower of 
Jesus, circumcision was still necessary. 

Hawthorne suggests a number of people who could have been the false teachers. 
One potential group was Non-Christian Jewish Missionaries. These were people who 
were not persuaded by Paul’s message and likely would have found what he was teaching 


problematic. We are told that Paul’s evangelistic strategy was to go to a town, find the 
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synagogue and then reason with the locals using scripture to make a case for Jesus as 
Messiah. Paul’s defense as found in Philippians 3 toward these false teachers is an appeal 
to place one’s entire trust in Jesus alone.'* The Non-Christian Jewish Missionaries were 
not convinced that Jesus was who Paul was proclaiming him to be. 

A second group that may have been the false teachers Paul was combatting were 
Gnostic Christian Missionaries. Though this letter would have been constructed very 
early in the formation of the church, misunderstandings about the Gospel arose quickly. 
Gnostics of this variety believed that one could attain perfection on the earth, thus 
eliminating the need for the resurrection of Christ.'? 

A third group that may have been the false teachers that Paul was combatting 
were the Jewish-Christian Missionaries. This was a fascinating group in that the modern 
church, being two thousand years removed from this point in history, tends to think only 
of the people we know within the scriptures as being responsible for starting the church. 
Yet, because there were two foci for spreading the gospel early in the church’s life, the 
Jewish world and the Gentile world, along the way people had different ideas for what 
should be believed.'* 

No matter the identity of the false teachers, it is clear that Paul was writing to 
remind the Philippian church who they are and where they have come from. In doing so, 
this ensures that the young church will not stray from their identity as Christians 


following the Gospel that Paul brought to Philippi. 
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Paul’s appeal to unity is telling and provides the possibility that there wasn’t a 
singular reason for writing the letter. Scholars generally agree that Paul seemed to want 
to write to the church at Philippi because he cared for them. Philippians has a joyful tint 
due to Paul’s affection for the community. 

Paul and the early church communities received frequent opposition to their work 
and there is no doubt that the young church needed encouragement to continue on the 
course they had begun. In this letter, Paul explicitly names some of the challenges the 
church faces, yet it may be that the simplest explanation for why Paul wrote is the best 
explanation; that being, Paul wanted for the church to continue the trajectory they were 
on. 

It is fascinating to read this letter with the tone Paul takes and then fast-forward 
nearly one hundred years to early church father Polycarp, and his letter to the Philippian 
church. Several generations later, Polycarp affirms much of what Paul had earlier noted. 

For neither I, nor any other such one, can come up to the wisdom of the blessed 

and glorified Paul. He, when among you, accurately and steadfastly taught the 
word of truth in the presence of those who were then alive. And when absent from 
you, he wrote you a letter, which, if you carefully study, you will find to be the 
means of building you up in that faith which has been given you, and which, 
being followed by hope, and preceded by love towards God, and Christ, and our 
neighbour, "is the mother of us all." For if anyone be inwardly possessed of 

these graces, he hath fulfilled the command of righteousness, since he that hath 

love is far from all sin.!> 
This of course means that the Philippian church not only received what Paul had to say, 


but they continued to live lives worthy of the calling Paul had invited them to live, and 


the church found a way to remain unified around Christ. 
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Within this passage there are multiple, distinct sections that flow in and out of one 
another. The first verse contains a series of compound statements about what life means 
now that the church has experienced life in Christ. The next section, verses 2-4, is a 
description of unity and selflessness, the ultimate example of which will be offered in the 
following verses. Verse five stands as an introduction to the poetic, Christological hymn 
in verses 6-11. The third section, verses 6-11, is the example of what unity and 
selflessness look like through the lens of the incarnation, cross, resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus. Paul is making the case that unity and obedience are possible through 
following Jesus and his example. 

The first verse in chapter 2 starts with a series of four “if” statements. The NRSV 
translation leaves out three of these four “ifs” and reads, “If then there is any 
encouragement in Christ, any consolation from love, any sharing in the Spirit, any 
compassion and sympathy, .”!° Leaving the “ifs” in changes the feel of the passage. 
Neumann translates the passage this way: “If, then, as we assume, comfort and 
exhortation in Christ amount to something, if consolation and encouragement from love 
amount to something, if sharing in the Spirit and the fellowship brought about by the 
Spirit amount to something, if affections and mercies amount to something,”.'” 
Neumann’s reading emphasizes the dramatic way in which Paul is pleading with the 
Philippians to consider how their lives have been affected by the gospel. 

There are three words contained within the “if” statements in verse 1; paraklesis, 


paramythion, and koinonia. Each of these words lines up with another word in the text 
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forming a compound statement; paraklesis with Christ, paramythion with love, and 
koinonia with Spirit.'® Paul, employing anaphora to make his point, presses the church to 
consider whether or not Christ, love and the Spirit have made a difference in their lives. 
As noted above, the NRSV drops the succession of “ifs” within this passage, reducing it 
to one “if” at the beginning of verse 1 and consequently, seems to lose the persuasiveness 
of Paul’s plea. 

Paraklesis can be translated conveying at least two ideas. One translation is 
“comfort” or “consolation” and the other idea can mean “exhortation” or 
“encouragment.”!? The NRSV translation above reserves the meaning of paraklesis to 
encouragement, while Neumann in his translation includes comfort and exhortation. 
Paraklesis is paired with Christ. Paul is asking the Philippians if they have found comfort 
and encouragement in Christ. He is building his case that the church has already 
experienced much because of their lives in Christ. 

Paramythion can also be understood in two different but similar ways. 
Paramythion: 

has as its fundamental idea ‘to speak to someone’ or ‘to speak to someone by 

coming close to the side’ and always in a friendly way. Its meaning, like that of 

paraklesis, ‘encouragement,’ has also developed along two lines: with reference 
to what ought to be done, ‘to admonish,’ and with reference to what has already 
happened, ‘to console.”° 


There is not a substantial distinction between these first two words in verse 1, paraklesis 


and paramythion. It is worth noting that both of these words together press the Philippian 
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church to consider what has already been done through Christ and what continues to 
happen through Christ. 

The third important word in verse one is koinonia, which carries the meaning of 
sharing. Paul pairs koinonia with the Spirit. Reumann suggests that original hearers of 
koinonia would have associated this word as a sharing within a household.?! The 
connotation of pairing koinonia with Spirit however is something deeper than a sharing 
within a household. “Those in Christ are also a part of, partners in, a Koinonia brought 
about by the Spirit.’””* This sharing in the Spirit carries a strong bond, not just for the 
church at Philippi, but for all who have been baptized and entered the family of God. 

Paul pivots in verse two after helping the Philippians realize what has happened 
among them as people found in Christ. He asks that the church would “make his joy 
complete” by living in unity because of the comfort found in Christ, the encouragement 
and consolation found in love, and the sharing of fellowship in the Spirit. To make Paul’s 
joy complete, the Philippians will live into a deep alignment with Jesus. This is what 
Michael Gorman refers to as, “unity within through the mind of Christ.” 

Paul does not leave the suggestion for unity in theoretical terms, instead in verses 
three and four giving concrete examples of how unity can be lived out. Unity is achieved 
not through a mutual agreement of communal life, though it certainly starts there as Paul 
notes with being of the same mind. This idea Paul is outlining starts with cognitive assent 


and moves to physical behavior. Being of one mind can carry the connotation of having 
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one focus, that being, Christ.’4 Paul is quite intentional in moving from shared experience 
to a reminder of the shared love between Paul and the church, to a call for unity and 
obedience found in Christ. In verses three and four, Paul encourages the church to do 
nothing from selfish ambition but instead to consider others’ needs before your own. 

Verse five stands as an introduction to the Christological hymn of verses 6-11. 
“Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus”.?> The word used here for having 
the same mind is phroneo, which means “disposition or “habitual attitude.”° Paul uses 
this word twice in this section, here and in verse 2. Paul is drawing the readers into the 
idea that they are to be like Christ, not only in mind, but how they live their lives. This 
idea coincides neatly with his call for unity. However, unity for its own sake is not the 
idea, their unity is to be wrapped up in an identity shift whereby the church is consumed 
by their new identity in Christ. As Paul introduces this idea of having the same 
disposition of Christ, he then launches into a concrete, theological excursus on just what 
this same mindedness of Christ is. Gorman notes that this verse glues together verses 1-4 
and 6-11, ““Paul’s main point in 2:5 is the necessary correspondence between the pattern 
of Christ’s story, as narrated in the hymn, and the pattern of life of those who are ‘in’ this 
Christ.”?’ 

The next section, the Christological hymn, has been the subject of a wealth of 


exegetical work. Scholars across the ages have worked intensely on this section and there 
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is no shortage of interpretations. Hawthorne notes that though many have done work on 
this passage, one idea that has emerged with nearly universal agreement is that this 
section is an example of an early hymn.”* This in itself is noteworthy as we see Paul 
using a hymn, perhaps one that was sung or recited, to construct theology. Further, the 
unity Paul calls for flows into a worshipful mindset, cementing the idea that our identities 
are not bound by external entities, but rather solely in Christ, and through worship of 
Christ alone. 

In verses 6-8 Paul unpacks what having the same mind of Christ looks like. As 
this passage has unfolded Paul is exhorting the church to a certain way of living. There is 
a two-fold dimension to Paul’s letter and instruction, ethical and theological. As the letter 
moves from a call to unity to a reminder of who Christ is and what Christ has done, these 
ethical and theological implications tend to blur. Paul is calling the church to a kind of 
living that has ethical implications formed by theological convictions. “‘Paul’s objective is 
not to give instruction in doctrine but to reinforce instruction in Christian living. And he 
does this by appealing to the event of Christ.””? This idea continues to bolster the thought 
that the church’s primary identity is that they are found in Christ, and that their life 
together ought to look like that of Christ’s life. 

Verse six begins by placing Christ in his pre-incarnation state. This is a statement 
about the nature of God, that in fact Jesus was God all along. Yet, Jesus does not hold 
that position as something to cling to. Instead, in a sure and certain sign of humility, Paul 


says that Jesus emptied himself and became human. Here Paul is naming that Jesus went 
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from a divine state to a vulnerable state, from God to being born in human likeness. The 
vulnerability of being made human led Christ to obedience culminating in death on a 
Cross. 

Verse seven emphasizes this vulnerability by saying that Christ “emptied 
himself’. The idea of emptying himself suggests that this is a willful move on the part of 
Jesus. Thurston notes that “‘Emptied himself’ is not only graphic, but emphatic. Jesus 
chose to do this to himself; he is both subject and object of the verb.°° As Jesus empties 
himself, he enters the world in what Paul says is the “form of a slave.” To put it another 
way, Jesus has entered the world in the humblest of forms, placing himself as a servant to 
the entire world. As this passage is explored, the coherence of what Paul is linking 
together between unity and the mind and life of Christ is clear. 

As if entering the world as a servant were not enough, Paul emphasizes one more 
key feature to the mind, life and work of Christ. The humbling experience of taking on 
flesh in human form was one step. The next step comes in verse eight as Paul names the 
ultimate move of humility, obedience to death on a cross. The idea of obedience runs 
through verses 6-8. Jesus did not hold equality with God as something to cling to, 
willingly emptying himself and consequently being obedient to death. All three of these 
verses point to a larger plan that was in place, a plan that Jesus had fully submitted to. 

In the twenty first century, we have become numb to the idea of the cross because 
of its symbolic prevalence in churches and in its use as jewelry. As this passage is read, 
the idea of death on a cross is a stark statement and would have been read so in the first 


century. While in Western culture the use of a cross as a death instrument is no longer 
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used, the first century church would have heard this is as stark. The idea that Jesus had 


humbled himself to death is certainly heavy, but to willingly die in the most embarrassing 
and excruciating way possible is a strong statement to the ends in which Jesus had been 
obedient. Hawthorne declares that, “Christ’s intent was never to fight for his own honor, 
right, and credit, but through self-surrender, self-renunciation, and self-sacrifice to strive 
for the honor, right, and credit of others. To obey, as a slave must obey, was his delight. 
So radical was his obedience that he did not withdraw it even when he was faced with 
death - the most cruel of all deaths, death by crucifixion.”*! The obedience of Jesus is the 
same kind of obedience Paul is calling the church to achieve. 

In 2:9-11 the hymn describes what has happened as a result of 2:6-8, the transition 
being “therefore”. The obedience of Jesus led to his being exalted. Due to Jesus’ 
willingness to follow through on the plan that had been in place prior to his incarnation, 
he has been exalted. The self-sacrifice of Jesus has led to his being lifted up. “In the 
divine economy of things, by giving people receive, by serving they are served, by losing 
their lives they find them, by dying they live, by humbling themselves they are 
exalted.’°* Christ has provided the example for which the church gives itself up for the 
sake of the other. Selfless living, which creates unity within, is found by following the 
example of the exalted Christ. 

The last two verses in the hymn, 2:10-11 are theological statements about Christ, 
rather than instructive bits about unity. All that which Paul preached leads up to the 


definitive statement in 2:10-11 whereby God is glorified in and through the life, death 
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and resurrection of Jesus. The glory of God alludes to the overall form of 2:6-11, that 


being a hymn. The entire letter hinges on God being praised in and through Jesus. Praise 


is offered by those who are obedient and unified in Christ. 


Synthesis 

As part of summarizing the above work, it is helpful to name why Philippians 
carries significance for today’s church. In particular, this synthesis carries weight for this 
project and builds a connection between the text and the desired result of the project. 
Carolyn Osiek suggests four reasons why Philippians has a wide importance for today’s 
church that are worth naming here. “First, Philippians raises the question of the 
relationship of behavior to identity. To whom do the readers belong, and what is the 
appropriate response to acknowledgement of that identity?”*? The parallel for this letter 
and the ministry context is clear, while pastoral transitions are prevalent and at times 
difficult, the church itself is still bound by who they belong to. If a church belongs to or is 
bound only by the current pastor, then the identity of the church will be in constant 
change and likely at times in crisis mode. If a church’s identity is ultimately bound up in 
Christ, as Paul is suggesting through unity and obedience, then the church is much better 
positioned to absorb pastoral transitions of any kind as well as seeing a continued 
deepening of the church’s dependence on God. 

The second reason Osiek points out has to do with who the church looks to as a 


model. “‘Paul uses here as elsewhere the imitation theme for formation to Christian life. 
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He proposes himself and others like him as examples of how to conduct oneself.’** Paul 
makes it blatantly clear in 2:6-11 that the Philippians’ church should have their minds in 
equality with that of Christ. In doing so, Christ becomes the ultimate example for how the 
life of the church is to be constructed. This includes foremost unity and obedience by 
constantly putting others above oneself, just as Christ has done for all to the point that 
every knee will bow, and every tongue will confess that Jesus is Lord. 

Third, Osiek points out that this entire letter is painted with joy. “One could call 
Philippians the gospel of joy at the heart of suffering. While Paul is imprisoned with an 
uncertain outcome, while he is burdened with his concern not only for problems in 
Philippi but in many other churches as well, he can reflect on the sufferings of Christ and 
on his own, but the sense of joy shines through.” A church that has gone through a series 
of transitions, no matter the quality of the transition, should still have a sense of joy that 
they belong to Christ. Paul, writing from prison to the upstart Philippian church exudes 
this joy, though his circumstances are less than ideal. How can the modern church in 
America exude joy in the midst of difficult transitions? The answer to this is wrapped up 
in who Paul suggests the church is to be of the same mind as.*° 

Finally, Osiek names that the Christological hymns in Philippians 2:6-11 is 
significant. Osiek believes that this hymn, “is one of the most important pieces of very 


early reflection on the role and destiny of Christ.’°° This hymn stands as the hinge of the 
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entire letter. In the section in chapter two that is examined here, Paul’s previous writing 


leads to the hymn and the rest of the book flows out of the hymn. 


Conclusion 

My project centers upon the need for a deepened dependence on God. In order for 
the church to heal and be reminded of its primary identity, I believe two things must 
happen. First, launching a robust network of small groups centered on the Wesleyan 
principle of “watching over one another in love,” and second, moving to weekly 
communion during worship on Sundays. Congregational healing and spiritual growth will 
occur by reintroducing the Wesleyan spiritual practices of small groups (class meetings) 
and weekly communion. 

The Wesleyan movement was built through intentional small groups called class 
meetings. John Wesley figured out quickly that in order for people to grow in their faith, 
there must be intentionality in the process. Wesley learned that by putting people into 
smaller groups for the explicit purpose of what he called “watching over one another in 
love” people would grow in their depth of love for God and neighbor. Spiritual growth 
happened because people were practically living out the very thing that Paul encouraged 
the church at Philippi to do--to be of one mind, taking the posture of Christ, self- 
sacrificing as Christ did and thinking more of others than themselves. 

The Wesleyan class meeting existed for the purpose of providing people an 
opportunity to share with others their experiences with God. During a class meeting, 
people were given the opportunity to answer questions about their lives with God. The 


genius of these groups is that it gave people a peek into the lives of fellow pilgrims, to 
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see God at work in the lives of their friends and neighbors. The forging affects these 
groups had on the Wesleyan movement was key to the spread of Methodism in England 
and in America. 

This passage will be helpful as my project proceeds and as it moves from unity of 
the body to worship. The first half of the passage in Philippians 2 recognizes the need for 
the body to be whole, despite disagreements and challenges placed on the community and 
especially pastoral transitions. The context for this project will benefit from living into 
this kind of life together. The follow up, or even the fallout from a unified community is 
that corporate worship can take on a new depth leading to a deepened dependence on 


God. My hope is that this project will reflect the heart of this passage from Philippians 2. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Methodist movement in England and America blossomed due to the 
organizational skills of its leaders, John and Charles Wesley. John Wesley knew that for 
people to grow in their faith, it was crucial for them to be in intentional and accountable 
relationships. Wesley was an ordained priest in the Anglican tradition and remained 
faithful to the church even as he led a revival movement from within. Wesley became 
frustrated with a church that had become stodgy and spiritually limp, nonetheless he 
clung to the forms of worship he learned through the Anglican church. John Wesley, 
along with the help of his brother Charles, helped people grow in their faith through the 
practice of what he called “watching over one another in love.” Two important pieces of 
early Methodism were the emphasis on small group accountability and the theological 
depth of the sacrament of communion. This paper will examine first, the development of 
the organizational structure of Methodism, with special attention given to the class 
meeting. Second, Wesley’s theology of the sacrament of communion will be explored. 
The proposal of this project is that congregational healing and spiritual growth will occur 
by reintroducing the Wesleyan spiritual practices of small groups (class meetings), and 
intentional worship designed through a return to what Wesley called constant 
communion. 

The Methodist movement featured three distinct meetings. The entry point to 


becoming a Methodist was the class meeting. This meeting was designed for persons new 
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and old to the Christian faith. In class meetings, people could participate and share with 
others their experiences with God. The meetings were made up of 7-12 individuals who 
met weekly. The group would give space for each participant to answer a series of 
questions with the overarching question being, “How is it with your soul?” The class 
meeting was the first place where someone connected with the Methodist movement. 

Over the course of three months, class meetings would meet weekly under the 
care of a class leader. At the end of the quarter, if the class leader could verify ongoing 
participation in the weekly meetings, each member of the class would receive a ticket to 
the quarterly meeting. The quarterly meeting, also known as the society meeting, was 
most similar to what modern people would know as a church service. The society 
meeting included, a time of fellowship, a meal, preaching and teaching, and eucharist. 

For people interested in delving deeper into accountability, Wesley established 
the band meeting. The band meeting was a smaller weekly meeting consisting of 3-5 
individuals, generally of the same gender. This meeting contained an opportunity to share 
how each person was doing in their faith, but also added the component of confession of 
sin. Each person who participated in a band meeting knew that this included a higher 
level of accountability than the class meeting. Each person would confess what sins they 
had committed since they last met. Additionally, each person would be given space to 
share victories in overcoming temptation and sin. 

Each of these meetings helped John and Charles Wesley catalyze a movement in 
England and America. It is not a stretch to claim that the Methodist movement is one of 
the most distinct movements in all of church history. This paper will analyze the 


development of the class meeting. 
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I believe that a return to the Wesleyan spiritual practices of class meetings and 
intentional worship design, including constant communion, will lead to revival and a 
deepening of faith for those already present. This project will seek to gain insight from 
the historic Methodist movement in hopes that by looking back at the roots of our 
spiritual heritage, the church I currently serve might live into a new preferred future. A 
future that is rich and thick with the same elements that prompted and catalyzed the 


Methodist movement in the first place. 


The Origins of Methodist Organization 

The genesis of John Wesley’s organizational genius can be seen as early as 1729. 
From 1729 until 1742, several significant events and individuals crossed John’s path. 
Each figure and instance contributed uniquely to inform how John and his brother, 
Charles, formed and lead the people called Methodists. By 1729, John was already 
ordained as a priest in the Anglican Church. He received a letter from his brother Charles 
in the spring of 1729. At the time, Charles was in Oxford and was separated from his 
older brother. The letter was a plea for help to which John responded immediately by 
traveling to Oxford to visit his brother. 

The result of this visit was the gathering of a small group of people to study the 
scriptures and attend church together. Methodist historian Richard P. Heitzenrater 
describes the scenario as follows: 

The word from Charles in May 1729 that he had convinced a colleague to join 

him in serious study and weekly attendance at church encouraged John to visit 

Oxford, where he arrived on his birthday, June 17. For the next two months, John, 


Charles, Charles’s friend, William Morgan (and occasionally their old friend Bob 
Kirkham), encouraged each other in their scholarly and religious pursuits, getting 
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together occasionally for study and going to church every week. John's diary 

reveals no regular meetings among the friends during his ten-week stay at Oxford 

during the summer of 1729; but the seeds of an organizational pattern began to 
germinate during this period. The little band of friends, encouraged by the 
presence of John, occasionally met together for study, prayer, and religious 
conversation, attended the Sacrament regularly, and kept track of their lives by 
daily notations in a diary. ! 

It is not a stretch to suggest that this moment propelled a lifelong search by the 
Wesleys to determine and discern how best to organize people to grow in faith. This 
group led to what is referred to as the Oxford Methodists. 

Over the next several years, Wesley would continue to hone his theology and 
what that meant for how one was to live as a Christian. In particular, Wesley was 
concerned with how a person grows in holiness. Much of what drove Wesley to create 
methods and forms of gathering people was his pursuit of personal and social holiness. 

The group that met in Oxford was often referred to as the Methodists due to their 
rigorous self-examination. “The main focus of the Oxford Methodist spirituality, was on 
an inward state of the soul that would be reflected in (and measured by) their Christian 
life style.”” In January of 1733, John preached a sermon titled The Circumcision of the 
Heart, reflecting the text for the day (Romans 2:29). In this sermon, Wesley offered a 
defense of the methods that were employed by the group of people who met regularly in 
and around Oxford. What developed out of this sermon would be a hallmark of Wesleyan 


theology. In the midst of defending their methods for self-examination, Wesley’s doctrine 


of holiness emerged. “The climax is a clarion call for love as ‘the sum of the perfect law 
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[and] the true circumcision of the heart.’ It is training all of one's affections upon the will 
of God, having "the mind in us which was also in Christ Jesus." This definition of 
Wesley's doctrine of holiness, Christian perfection, would not only become a distinctive 
mark of Methodist theology in the eighteenth century, but also act as a compass for his 
own lifelong spiritual pilgrimage.” 

The honing of Wesley’s doctrine of holiness is important as the Wesley brothers 
navigate ordering and organizing the people called Methodists. Of primary concern for 
the movement was a spiritual life that was not static. John was utterly consumed with a 
desire to help people grow in grace and holiness. Though he loved his native Anglican 
church, what he observed within that church was a static, lifeless faith. It is well known 
that Wesley did not intend to start a new church movement, but rather to reform from 
within. The struggle of enacting reform led to the broader Wesleyan movement in the 
world. 

Wesley was not the first to organize people into smaller groups. A movement 
within the Church of England at the turn of the 18th century was working to change 
society by engaging people in small groups. These groups were called religious societies 
and their goal was to encourage personal devotion for the sake of “real holiness of heart 
and life.”* The religious societies, embedded within the Church of England, were a 
foretaste of what Wesley developed in the mid to late 18th century. The goal of the 
societies was to provide encouragement and accountability for the sake of spiritual 


growth. As one reads the list of one particular order within the religious societies, there is 
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much that Wesley seems to have gleaned as he develops his own General Rules.° The list, 
though a bit more exhaustive than Wesley’s General Rules, contains many similarities 
including; prayer, self-examination, reading spiritual books, fasting and attending the 
Lord’s Supper. Heitzenrater mentions that both John and his father, Samuel, were 


involved in a society. 


Wesley’s journey to Georgia 

In 1735, John Wesley volunteered to travel to Georgia as a missionary with the 
task of extending the work of Oxford Methodism. The journey via ship was itself a faith 
stretching experience. In the midst of several storms, Wesley was forced to deal with his 
own anxieties around the prospect of dying. Aboard the same ship was a group of 
German Moravians. During the worst of the storms encountered, Wesley noticed that the 
Moravians were unshakeable. Rather than screaming and wailing in fear, it is reported 
that the Moravians calmly sung a psalm. In the face of death, Wesley was unnerved, but 
encouraged, by the steady faithfulness of the Moravians. This caused Wesley to reflect 
and note that “This was the most glorious day which I have hitherto seen.” 

Wesley referred to his time in Georgia as the second rise of Methodism. While in 
Georgia, Wesley found himself under the influence of two German groups, the Pietists 
and the Moravians. In particular, the Moravians influenced John’s thinking about how he 


personally understood his own state of salvation. The question was asked of Wesley, 
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“Does the Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit that you are a child of God?” This 


simple question moves Wesley to consider his own openness to a religion of the heart. 
The work of ministry Wesley accomplished during his time in Georgia came with mixed 
results. However, his own personal faith, and even how Methodism in England would 
evolve, was deeply informed and affected by his encounter in Georgia. The time in 
Georgia, along with the travel to and from, set the stage for the next season of John’s 


ministry. 


Wesley and the Fetter Lane Society 

In 1738, John returns to England. The trip to Georgia lasted two years and was 
filled with positives, as well as disappointments in ministry. Wesley saw this time as 
pivotal and important in the development of Methodism. Within a week of Wesley’s 
return to England, he meets Peter Bohler, a Lutheran minister who was ordained by 
Count Zinzendorf to be a Moravian missionary.’ Bohler is another key figure in the 
evolution of Wesley’s theology and ministry. Bohler and Wesley would meet together 
regularly for the next several months, including and leading up to the formation of the 


Fetter Lane Society in May of 1738. This society would include a few simple rules: 


1. That they will meet together once a week, to confess their faults one to 


another, and pray for one another, that they may be healed. 
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2. That any others whose Sincerity they are well assured, may if they desire it, 


meet with them for that Purpose.® 


Over the next seven months, the list of rules would grow until Wesley wrote the 
“Rules of the Band Societies.”’ The rules of the society were reflective of a verse in the 
book of James 5:16, “Therefore confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another, so that you may be healed.” 

Wesley was certain that people were unable to grown on their own. Being in the 
band society provided people an opportunity to be known and to know others. People 
were given a chance to live out the biblical exhortation found in the book of James. “The 
expanded list of rules consisted of a basic description of the format and frequency of the 
meeting and an extensive list of questions that would be asked of anyone who desired to 
join a band meeting. These questions focused on whether the person had experienced 
justification by faith, the new birth, and assurance, among other things. The questions 
pressed prospective members harder on whether they were ready for a group that would 
be candid and blunt in searching each other’s hearts and lives.”!® These meetings became 
the heartbeat by which the society grew. 

The high bar that was being set by involvement in a band meeting would inform 
Methodism for decades to come. Wesley consistently held high expectations for people 


under his leadership. There is a period in Methodism, starting with the formation of the 
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band meeting in 1738, through the expansion of Methodism in America into the mid-19th 


century, where the high expectations of Methodists resulted in exponential growth. “The 
band meeting was the engine of holiness in early Methodism. John Wesley and the first 
Methodists realized that growth in holiness always comes though trusting God and each 
other with who we really are."!! 

After the development of the Fetter Lane Society, Wesley had additional societies 
in Bristol and Oxford under his leadership. The societies grew over time, leading to a 
need for a larger meeting space. Two of the largest societies in Bristol, Nicholas Street 
and Baldwin street, joined together to purchase space that would accommodate the 
growing societies. The result of this purchase led to Wesley’s involvement in its financial 
oversight. The new space was dubbed the “New Room.”!” 

It is important to note here that the societies were something that Wesley learned 
from early in his ministry. While Wesley and Bohler honed and defined what the 
societies life together looked like, this was more or less an already existing movement in 
and around England. What is distinctive is the band meeting within a society. Though the 
band meeting was something introduced by Bohler, it became embedded within the 
society and together was becoming something that was distinctly Methodist. The distinct 
difference from a Moravian band meeting and what Wesley was implementing centered 
around assurance. A centerpiece of Moravian theology is assurance of salvation. 


Assurance is something Wesley wrestled with consistently in the early part of his life and 


ministry. While the Moravians insisted on assurance of salvation, Wesley was more 
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comfortable with one’s understanding of their own salvation as being on a continuum. 
For Wesley, it was acceptable to not be entirely certain of salvation provided that one is 
continuing to seek God. Wesley gleaned much from his Moravian brothers, though as 
soon as their influence was being felt, he refined and adapted what he had learned. 

The New Room in Bristol was not the only building project with which Wesley 
was involved. The New Room brought together multiple societies to form a United 
society. The same can be said about a building called the Foundery in London. The 
Foundery would go on to bear the name of a society, as well become a hub for Wesley 
and the Methodists in England. One difference between the New Room and the Foundery 
is that the New Room was a new project, while the Foundery was a remodel. While 
different in size and scale, both buildings carried with them a sizable debt that was 
managed by Wesley. 

To this point, the organization of Methodism was centered around Wesley’s 
wrestling with grace, holiness and salvation. He was concerned with providing ways for 
people to grow in faith. Each step in the developmental process of Methodism was a 
natural movement as a result of Wesley’s encounter with an existing ministry or an 
individual that helped to refine Wesley’s understanding of how to organize people for 
growth. The next step, while not the final, but perhaps the final significant tier of 
Methodist structure, was born out of pragmatism. The debt incurred by the construction 
of the New Room and the remodeling of the Foundery resulted in innovation that had a 


huge impact on the movement. 


56 
The Emergence of the Class Meeting 


In 1741, John Wesley began to hone the band societies into what were referred to 
as select bands. “The Methodist select band or select society was a unique structure that 
emerged in 1741 to help those who had experienced the sanctifying grace of God and to 
help support those who sincerely desired it.”!? The select band was reserved for people 
who were leading a positive, healthy spiritual life. Wesley found that there were still 
people who were involved in a society, but not in a band meeting. 

In 1742, Wesley called together a group of leaders to discern how they were to 
pay off the debts that had been accumulated in the purchase of the Foundery and 
construction of the New Room. The focus of debt relief was on what was owed for the 
cost of building the New Room. An otherwise unknown person named Captain Foy made 
the suggestion to split up the people in societies in Bristol for the sake of collecting a 
penny from each member. In this manner, the debt load would be taken on by the whole 
community, rather than an individual. A leader was appointed who had the means to 
cover any deficit that occurred. Foy himself volunteered to take leadership of the poorest 
group.!4 

The whole society was divided into classes, neighborhood subdivisions of about 

twelve persons, each class having an assigned leader. Two months later, the 

same plan was implemented at London in the Foundery Society. The importance 
of these groups soon superseded their original design. As leaders began their 
weekly rounds, contacting every member of the society, they soon discovered 


problems: domestic disputes, drunkenness, and other sorts of behavior not 
indicative of the pursuit of holiness. Wesley saw the pastoral opportunity 
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provided by the practical structure of the class: the leaders of the classes became 


the spiritual overseers of their group.'° 

Out of a pragmatic desire to pay down debts, a new kind of small group ministry 
was born. The list above shows that many of the people involved in societies were not 
living the kind of lives Wesley would have assumed people who were a part of the 
society would be living. The happy accident of sending out the leaders allowed for a swift 
redirection in how people who were a part of a society were cared for spiritually. The 
class leaders were well positioned, by checking in weekly with people in their class, to 
know what was going on in peoples’ lives. 

In 1743, John Wesley published a short work called The Nature, Design and 
General Rules of the United Societies. This work was a continuation of what Wesley had 
written a few years earlier when he penned the rules for band societies. The General 
Rules that Wesley established in 1743 have endured to this day, remaining an unchanged 
document in the United Methodist Book of Discipline. The General Rules consists of 
three rules with accompanying clarifying instructions and include: do no harm, do good 
and attend to the ordinances of God. 

The General Rules are clarified at nearly the same time as class meetings develop. 
This is no coincidence, as the project Captain Foy suggested, paying down the debt on 
the New Room, led the leaders of the classes to discover that the people called 


Methodists were not actually living up to the standards that were expected. As Wesley 
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saw the classes forming, he “realized that the class leaders were ideally situated to 
address the lack of discipline in keeping the General Rules among the Methodists.”!® 

The class meeting started as an efficient fundraiser. The original General Rules 
are written up with instructions for the class leader that leans into the idea that a main 
component of checking in with each of the persons in the leader’s class was to collect for 
the poor and consequently, the relief of debt. The leaders quickly realized that while the 
collecting of money aspect of classes was efficient, having the class leader roam from 
house to house was entirely inefficient. The next step was to see that the classes would 
meet together in one location. 

The content of the early class meetings was designed to give people an 
opportunity to be accountable to the General Rules: do no harm, do good and attend to 
the ordinances of God. In addition, there were opportunities for reconciliation, advice and 
prayer. Wesley began to see in real time the fruit of the class meeting. He comments: 

It can scarce be conceived what advantages have been reaped from this little 

prudential regulation. Many now happily experienced that Christian fellowship of 

which they had not so much as an idea before. They began to ‘bear one another’s 
burdens,’ and ‘naturally’ to ‘care for each other.’ As they had daily a more 
intimate acquaintance with, so they had a more endeared affection for each other. 

And ‘speaking the truth in love, they grew up into Him in all things which is the 

head, even Christ: from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and 

compacted by that which every joint supplied, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, increased unto the edifying itself in love.'” 

The class meeting quickly became a place where people could find accountability. 


The people who participated in the class meetings were given a safe space for the 


necessary accountability and mutual edification of growing in faith and holiness. Per the 
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initial organization of classes, these groups were formed geographically and contained 7- 
12 people. The groups were mixed in gender and age range. The class meetings became 
such a rich place for accountability that Wesley eventually made them a requirement for 
belonging to a Methodist society. 

The meetings themselves were organized around just a few questions and actions. 
“First, it held people accountable to keeping the General Rules. Second, the class meeting 
was a place where Methodists were encouraged to give weekly to the relief of the poor. 
Third, and most central to the time spent in the weekly meeting, it was a place where 
every Methodist answered the question, ‘How is it with your soul?’.”!* To modern people 
dependent upon consumption of information, the simplicity of the class meeting is 
striking. The class meeting was not built on a study of the Bible, but instead the meeting 
was built upon the experiences of each person. The content of the meetings was the 
sharing of every person’s experience with God since the last meeting. 

The movement of the class meetings was to ensure that every person within a 
society had a connection to a smaller group of people which was a safe place where they 
could work out their salvation. If individuals were struggling with a particular aspect of 
their life, the class meeting acted as a sounding board, as well as occasionally a place to 
receive helpful advice. The result of these meetings is the people called Methodists all 
had a strong connection to other Christians who were working on both their inner life 
with God, as well as the part of their lives that everyone could see. 

The class meeting was one of the most important factors for the growth of 


American Methodism. Early leaders in American Methodism, Francis Asbury and 
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Thomas Coke, noted that it was the class meeting that provided a way for people to be 
connected and grow. “We have no doubt, but meetings of christian brethren for the 
exposition of scripture-texts, may be attended with their advantages. But the most 
profitable exercise of any is a free inquiry into the state of the heart... Through the grace 
of God our classes form the pillars of our work, and, as we have before observed, are in a 
considerable degree our universities for the ministry.”!? The church in which this project 
will be implemented is the benefactor of the class meeting. In 1807, Greene Street United 
Methodist Church was birthed by a group of 10 people via a class meeting. 

Unfortunately, the class meeting did not sustain much past the mid-19th century. 
The movement began to fade as the Sunday School movement rose to prominence. 
Instead of the lives of people and their experiences with God being the content in small 
group settings, the focus turned toward curriculum and Bible study. This in my 
estimation has been a great loss for the church universal. 

A return to the class meeting will provide a foundational piece for revival and 
spiritual healing. This project will initially be guided by the implementation of class 
meetings. The hope being that as people participate, not only will their connections to one 


another be strengthened, but so will their faith and relationships with God. 


The Importance of the Sacrament of Communion 


If the class meeting was once a foundational pillar of early Methodism, another 


distinctive was John and Charles Wesley’s interest and belief in the power of the 
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sacrament of communion. As an ordained Anglican priest, Wesley had a high view of 
communion. Over time, Wesley’s understanding of what was happening in the process of 
coming to the table was enriched and deepened. There are two works in particular that 
point toward Wesley’s depth of appreciation for the sacrament, his sermon “The Duty of 
Constant Communion,” and the 1784 prayer book sent to the Methodists in North 
America. 

The 1784 prayer book was written and sent toward the end of John Wesley’s life. 
In this book, he sought to give guidance to the Methodists in North America as they 
organized themselves for worship. In many ways, the prayer book was an extension of 
the Book of Common Prayer that Wesley was long familiar with. There is very little in 
the way of major alterations or changes from the Book of Common Prayer to the 1784 
prayer book. One emphasis made was that Wesley implored his people to administer the 
Lord’s Supper on every Lord’s day. 

The directive for regular communion grew out of a lifetime of experience. Several 
decades prior to the 1784 prayer book, in 1745, the Wesley brothers published a hymnal 
of 166 hymns that were explicitly about the Lord’s Supper. This hymn book was 
published just a few years after the genesis of the class meeting. 

In 1742, with the establishment of the class meeting, the Wesleys had pulled 
together the means by which they ordered and organized people under their spiritual care. 
The society meeting was the large scale gathering for the whole of people in a given area 
who considered themselves to be Methodists. The next requirement to be in a society was 
participation in a class meeting. Finally, for people who had been walking as Christians 


for some time and wanted to go deeper, the band meeting was available. With the 
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collection of eucharistic hymns being published in 1745, just three years after class 
meetings were birthed, one could suggest that in addition to the small group experiences 
being provided, the Wesleys took the sacrament of communion just as seriously as an 
opportunity for people to grow in grace and holiness. 

John Wesley carried forward his understanding of communion as a “means of 
grace” from his steeping as an Anglican priest. There was not much that he disagreed 
with and in fact, as the societies were being formed, Wesley was insistent that none of the 
society meetings interfered with an opportunity for participants to receive Holy 
Communion at their own Anglican parish.”° Albert Outler notes that ‘““The Lord’s Supper 
is the paradigm of all ‘the means of grace’ - the chief actual means of actual grace and, as 
such, literally indispensable in the Christian life.”?! Considering how current Wesleyan 
churches interact with the sacrament today, it is fascinating to see how important Wesley 
believed the Lord’s Supper to be for the life of a Christian,. It is uncommon to find a 
modern Wesleyan church that takes the sacrament with the same depth of seriousness that 
John Wesley did. 

In 1732, John Wesley preached the sermon, “The Duty of Constant Communion.” 
This sermon would lay dormant and uncirculated for much of Wesley’s life, though the 
content of the sermon would not. In 1787, Wesley published the sermon in The Arminian 
Magazine.” It is striking that Wesley maintained a consistent view of the sacrament 


throughout his life. He did not stray from his original thinking and influence from the 
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Church of England. According to Outler, Wesley published the sermon in 1787 to fend 


off an imbalanced increased interest in hearing the Word proclaimed over a waning 
interest in the sacrament. “In his understanding of the nature of grace and the means of 
grace, Word and sacrament are dynamically integrated. This sermon (The Duty of 
Constant Communion) is, therefore, yet another instance of the continuity and balance of 
Wesley’s evangelical catholicism.””* 

Before examining the sermon, which is rich in direction and theology, let it be 
noted that the sacrament was an important piece of revival. Paul Chilcote notes this 
saying, “The full, rich, and joyous Eucharistic life of early Methodism is one of the best- 
kept secrets of the tradition. It is a tragedy today that so few of Wesley’s heirs know 
much, if anything, about this side of the revival.”’4 This confirms what was stated early, 
that modern Wesleyan churches seem to be tepid in their belief that the sacrament itself 
can be a source of revival. 

Chilcote names three essential points in unlocking the Wesleyan understanding of 
the importance of the Sacrament. “First, God takes what is ordinary and common and fills 
it with divine meaning and value.” This is challenging to our modern sensibilities. The 
world in 18th century England was much more enchanted than 21st century America. 
Modern Americans have a hard time believing that God could or would take something 
ordinary like bread and juice and turn it into something with divine meaning and value. 


Yet, this is what we believe God is doing at the Table. 
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The second point Chilcote makes is more tangible to our modern minds as 
symbolism is more readily understood than divine transformation. Here Chilcote notes, 
“Second, the Eucharist is an important social symbol, declaring the gospel to all people 
through a sign/act of love.””° This is an important piece in understanding what is 
happening as people approach the table to receive communion. As individuals’ approach, 
it is easily observed that everyone is invited and that the symbol of bread and juice, of 
Christ’s body and blood, is for everyone. 

The final point that Chilcote makes is subtle, but nonetheless powerful. Again, 
considering modern interpretation of experience, people are often unsettled or 
disinterested when their experiences do not lead to a positive feeling of some kind. In 
other words, many people in today’s world must feel something positive in order for the 
event to have meaning. Yet, the sacrament itself is full of meaning, even when we do not 
grant it meaning. To this point Chilcote says, “Third, the actions of the Supper proclaim 
the gospel faithfully when words fail. As long as the church celebrates the Sacrament, 
there will always be a visible sign of God’s love and grace in the midst of our 
brokenness.””° This is a helpful reminder and further it takes the pressure off of 
everything else in the service. If someone attending a service is unmoved by the sermon, 
readings, prayers or songs sung, the sacrament remains a viable expression and symbol of 
the gospel. Every person in attendance, no matter the arch or shape of the rest of the 


service, will see in real time a symbol conveying the depth of meaning of the Gospel. 
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The Duty of Constant Communion 


John Wesley’s sermon “The Duty of Constant Communions,” contains enough 
instruction and theological reflection to be the basis for a return to weekly communion. 
He published this sermon just after sending the 1784 Prayer Book to North America 
(along with the instruction to administer the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s Day) which may 
be evidence that as his life was winding down, he sought to clarify his belief and 
understanding of the sacrament. 

Wesley’s sermon is a riff off of Luke 22:19 when Jesus tells his disciples to “do 
this in remembrance of me.” Wesley, in the opening words of the sermon, declares that 
his desire is to “First, show that it is the duty of every Christian to receive the Lord’s 
Supper as often as he can; and secondly, answer some objections.””’ The sermon then is 
twofold: to give a robust explanation to why Wesley believes it is important to constantly 
receive communion, and second to address any concerns or objections to constant 
communion. 

Wesley is not shy and uses strong, clear language as he describes why it is the 
duty of every Christian to recetve communion regularly. “The first reason why it is the 
duty of every Christian so to do is because it is a plain command of Christ.” Wesley 


wastes little time in reflecting back to the command of Jesus from the Upper Room, “Do 
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this in remembrance of me.” Wesley sees these words of Christ as a plain command to be 
followed. The frequency of communion is not stated in this command, but that is of no 
matter for Wesley as he sees the benefit of partaking in communion far outweighing any 
question about frequency. 

The second reason Wesley names for regular communion, or as he states as often 
as one can, “is because the benefits of doing it are so great to all that do it in obedience to 
him - namely the forgiveness of our past sins, the present strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls.”’? Before one can even argue about frequency, Wesley is making the case that 
the receiving of the sacrament is so life giving that one should not even argue about 
frequency. The benefits of receiving far outweigh any detriment or dulling caused by 
frequency. 

Wesley names that temptations are a constant in life. In this world we are never 
free from the grip or temptation of sin. In considering this, the move toward constant 
communion acts as a buffer and reminder that God has laid down his life for the 
forgiveness of our sins. Regular communion acts as a way to redirect us from our own sin 
to the forgiveness of God. “The grace of God given herein confirms to us the pardon of 
our sins and enables us to leave them.”°° 

Wesley was convinced that the sacrament was a diversion from sin, and to neglect 
the sacrament was detrimental to our soul. 

This is the food of our souls: this gives strength to perform our duty and leads us 

on to perfection. If, therefore, we have any regard for the plain command of 


Christ, if we desire the pardon of our sins, if we wish for strength to believe, to 
love and obey God, then we should neglect no opportunity of receiving the Lord’s 
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Supper. Then we never turn our backs on the feast which our Lord has prepared 
for us. We must neglect no occasion which the good providence of God affairs us 
for this purpose. This is the true rule: so often are we to receive as God gives us 
opportunity. Whoever, therefore, does not receive, but goes from the holy table 
when all things are prepared, either does not understand his duty or does not care 
for the dying command of his Saviour, the forgiveness of his sins, the 
strengthening of his soul, and the refreshing it with the hope of glory.*! 

The language Wesley employs here is strong, and also an indication of how 
important he believes the practice of constant communion is. Neglecting the opportunity 
to come to the Table, for Wesley, is either a sign of misunderstanding of what 
communion is and does, or a rejection of the command of Christ. 

Wesley goes on in his sermon to address frequent concerns with constant 
communion. One of which is that people believe they are not worthy to come to the 
Table. The answer to this concern is plainly stated, “The case is this. God offers you one 
of the greatest mercies on this side of heaven, and commands you to accept it. God offers 
you a pardon for all your sins. You are unworthy of it, it is sure, and he knows it.”°? 
Wesley will not consider any rebuttal of constant communion due to unworthiness. For 
Wesley, our very lives and propensity to sin are evidence enough of our unworthiness. 
Yet, God, through Jesus Christ, forgives us anyway. The idea of unworthiness is not a 
good reason to avoid communion. 

There are several other points Wesley addresses in his sermon that are all, in a 


sense, related to the concern of unworthiness. Included in these reasons are: eating and 


drinking unworthily, not being prepared or having enough time to prepare to receive 
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communion, an inability to live up to the requirements for taking communion, believing 
that one is to be perfect after partaking in the meal, not finding meaning in the sacrament 
and finally, that one’s reverence for the meal will wane over time. All of these objections 
Wesley dismisses as being good reasons to avoid communion. 

The last objection named, that one’s reverence for the meal will wane with 
frequency of participation, is a common concern for people today. As alluded to above, 
our modern culture is obsessed with qualifying a spiritual experience based on feeling. In 
other words, the experience is only qualitatively good if one has a good feeling afterward. 
This idea leads to chasing a spiritual high that is unsustainable. This idea informs 
skepticism about moving from communion once a month to what Wesley is suggesting 
with constant communion, or as he has suggested celebrating every Lord’s day. 

The objection says that when one engages more frequently with communion, it 
will become less meaningful over time. Wesley is as stark in rebuttal to these concerns as 
he is throughout this sermon, “And consider this first: whatever God commands us to do, 
we are to do because he commands, whether we feel any benefit thereby or no.’*? 
Wesley’s message remains consistent throughout this sermon, and to his own confession 
when this sermon was published, throughout his life. He defers to the words of Christ, 
“do this in remembrance of me.” Wesley is thoroughly unconcerned with the feelings of 
the recipient of communion. Though, he does note that regardless of one’s feeling on any 
given Sunday, “the oftener you come to the Lord’s table, the greater benefit you will find 


there.** 
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In light of Wesley’s thinking on communion in his sermon, The Duty of Constant 
Communion, a case can be made to return to his encouragement for weekly communion. 
He convincingly makes the case that the spiritual benefit to constant communion far 
outweighs any concern one might bring up for lesser frequency. For this project, weekly 
communion will provide space for persons to deepen their faith and find healing 


necessary to move forward as church. 


Conclusion 

The scope of this project is to provide spiritual healing and revival through the 
reintroduction of two historic Wesleyan practices, the class meeting and constant 
communion. The reason these practices have been selected are due in large part to the 
recent history of Greene Street UMC, the context for this project. Over the last 13 years, 
Greene St. has experienced a number of significant pastoral transitions. In 2007, the 
longest tenured pastor in the church’s history retired. The next pastor appointed was the 
first and only female pastor in the history of the church. In 2012, the youngest pastor in 
the church’s history was appointed. When I arrived in 2017, I discerned that although as a 
whole the church was relatively healthy, there was still pain and hurt as a result of each of 
those pastoral transitions. 

In this paper I have spent much of the time describing how the practice of class 
meetings and constant communion came to be. This is important for giving context to 
Greene Street as to why these might be vehicles both for healing and a growing 


dependence on God. In this conclusion, I will describe potential benefits for resurrecting 
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the class meeting and constant communion, and how healing might occur with a return to 
these practices. 

One of the challenges of the itinerant Methodist system is pastoral transitions. For 
people who spend a significant time in a given church, what can be created is a hierarchy 
of favorite pastors. On the one hand this is a natural outflow of connection and 
disposition. There are people in every church that will connect with some pastors better 
than others and vice versa with pastors and congregations. The troubling aspect of this is 
that churches can rise and fall based on the personality of the pastor. What this project is 
attempting to do in small part is to help people refocus dependence on God, rather than 
on the pastor. 

By reintroducing the class meeting as a vehicle for transformation, two things will 
be accomplished. First, people will naturally begin to engage in what Wesley described 
as “watching over one another in love.” It is almost unavoidable that care will follow 
intimacy. Being in a small group of 7-12 people allows for a degree of friendship and 
intimacy that a Sunday morning worship service is incapable of. Second, the very nature 
of the class meeting lends itself to greater dependency on God. By attending a weekly 
meeting where individuals meditate on how they have seen God at work in their lives, 
people will come alive to the fact that God is actually present in their day-to-day lives. 
This in turn will pivot dependency from pastor to God. 

The next move of the project will be something that flows naturally out of the 
reintroduction of the class meeting. John Wesley was convinced that attending to 
constant communion could be nothing but a net positive in the life of a Christian. This 


idea starts and ends with the fact that God is present in the sacrament of communion. 
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Communion then becomes an extension of the formation experienced in the class 
meeting, as communion itself is transformational. 

The healing work of both the class meeting and constant communion is essential 
for the church to move forward. Edward P. Wimberly describes this healing in this way, 
“Wesley’s pastoral care involved his effort to help people enter into a satisfying and 
loving personal relationship with God and others as they participated in God’s unfolding 
story of transformation.”?> Wimberly names the desired outcome of this project. That 
through implementing class meetings, people will see their relationship with God and 
others deepened. The purpose of the class meeting, as well as constant communion, is not 
to be reintroduced as simply something to do, but as a desire to help people grow. Again, 
Wimberly names the “benefit of these practices (1) come as a result of having a personal 
and hopeful relationship with God through Jesus Christ, (2) help us share that hope 
through participation in God’s faithful community within the framework of congregations 
and small groups, and (3) enable us to abide in God’s eternal presence through the 
sacrament of the Eucharist.”°° 

While the church has experienced both joys and anxiety over the last thirteen 
years, the presence of God remains. In addition to God’s presence, the church has 
everything that it needs in order to build a new foundation for future ministry. The 


introduction of the class meeting along with implementation of constant communion will 
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provide the environments necessary for healing and a stronger connection with God and 


others. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This project was formed through a contextual analysis of Greene Street United 
Methodist Church in Piqua, Ohio, and my own spiritual journey. What emerged as I 
explored the history of the church, especially the last 15-20 years, is a series of difficult 
and challenging pastoral transitions. This led me to the conclusion that a time of healing 
and refocus are necessary for the church. There are several issues that arose during the 
analysis stage including asking how a congregation resets itself after a series of difficult 
and even disappointing pastoral transitions. What needs to change in order that the church 
is reinvigorated for ministry? At the heart of this project is discipleship, spiritual 
formation, and in particular, an attempt to answer the question, how does one grow as a 
Christian? This question will be answered in light of the challenging transitions Greene 
St. UMC experienced over the past 15 years. Another way to frame this paper 
thematically would be that it is an exploration into soteriology and discipleship through 
the lens of Wesleyan theology. 

In order for the church to heal and be reminded of its primary identity as a 
follower of Christ, I believe two things must happen. First, launching a robust network of 
small groups centered on the Wesleyan principle of “watching over one another in love,” 
and second, moving from once a month partaking of communion to weekly communion. 
Congregational healing and spiritual growth will occur by reintroducing two Wesleyan 


means of grace; small groups (class meetings) and weekly communion. 
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John Wesley was a focused and intentional pastor and leader. The whole of 
Wesley’s ministry centered on helping people in his care grow deeper in their lives with 
God. The term Wesley often used to describe this growth was holiness. Holiness is 
simply growing in love of God and love of neighbor. By this, Wesley intends that the 
work of soteriology and discipleship is not to happen in a vacuum but rather communally. 
One way to answer the question above regarding how one grows as a Christian, through 
the lens of Wesleyan theology, would be that growth happens in community. Each of the 
means of grace that will be of importance to this project happens only in the context of 
community. This was the heart of what Wesley was doing early in the formation of 
Methodist communities, and I believe is still a powerful way of helping individuals and 
communities grow as disciples. 

The work of growing in knowledge and love of God and neighbor is not 
dependent upon the individual. Wesley believed that God gifted humanity with regular, 
even ordinary channels through which people connect to God. The ordinary practices of 
connecting with God have been handed down throughout the history of the church. 
Wesley called these channels the means of grace. 

This paper will examine the means of grace as defined by John Wesley, describe 
and define the general and instituted means of grace, and finally give extra attention to 
communion and class meetings. First, John Wesley’s sermon, The Means of Grace, will 
be discussed in order to set a theological foundation. Much of the Wesleyan theology that 
is discussed later in the paper flows out of this sermon. Second, I will reflect on two 
additional works to give a broad overview of the means of grace; Andrew C. Thompson’s 


book, The Means of Grace: Traditioned Practice in Today’s World and Henry H. 
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Knight’s, The Presence of God in the Christian Life: John Wesley and the Means of 


Grace. Each of these two books provides a broad overview of the means of grace within 
the Wesleyan tradition. I conclude by offering a reflection on how these works inform my 


project, which is focused on communion and class meetings. 


John Wesley’s sermon “The Means of Grace” 

In Wesley’s sermon, “The Means of Grace,” Wesley describes the means of grace 
and what they do. Within the sermon Wesley names prayer, searching the scriptures and 
partaking regularly of the Lord’s supper as means of grace. “By “means of grace’ I 
understand outward signs, words, or actions, ordained of God, and appointed for this end, 
to be the ordinary channels whereby he might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or 
sanctifying grace.”! The means of grace are God-given channels whereby God and 
humanity connect and consequently are an integral vehicle for church and individual 
spiritual vitality. As the means of grace are named in the body of his sermon, the 
definition offered here matches up with each means. This definition offers a rubric for 
determining what is and what is not a means of grace. For Wesley, any means of grace 
leads the individual to a particular place in the order of salvation. This can be a brand- 
new believer or a person who is taking deeper steps in faith. 

Within the sermon Wesley names three means of grace; prayer, searching the 


scriptures and the Lord’s supper. 





' John Wesley, Sermon 16, “The Means of Grace,” 42.1 in John Wesley’s Sermons: An Anthology, 
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The chief of these means are prayer, whether in secret or with the great 
congregation; searching the Scriptures (which implies reading, hearing, and 
meditating thereon) and receiving the Lord’s Supper, eating bread and drinking 
wine in remembrance of him; and these we believe to be ordained of God as the 
ordinary channels of conveying his grace to the souls of men.” 
Prayer can be accomplished corporately, as in the context of a worship service or in an 
individual’s home. Searching the scriptures, like prayer, can be accomplished in the 
context of worship with other believers or as an individual. The Lord’s Supper is the only 
one of these three that happens within the context of a group of people gathered for 
worship rather than individually. Note that the means of grace are not nebulous, ethereal 
channels but tangible signs, words and actions. As Kenneth J. Collins puts that, “So 
understood, grace is not amorphous, lacking form, but emerges in the context of words, 
signs and actions, and other media that communicate the substance of both divine favor 
and empowerment.”? 

An important distinction is that the practices themselves are not important. The 
practices are vehicles for personal and communal spiritual health and growth. “Their 
power is not in the practices themselves, but rather in the grace that those practices 
mediate through the Holy Spirit.’”* Perhaps the most important aspect of these disciplines 
is that they are readily available. All churches, at any stage in their life cycle, have before 
them the opportunity to engage or reengage in these discipleship practices. They are 


conduits that take individuals to the source, which is God. The means of grace are meant 


to be a place where we meet God. The means of grace must be attached to the end, which 
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is grace that brings one to salvation, sustains the individual and perfects the individual in 
love of God and neighbor. Wesley offers a sharp warning on this point saying, “that 
consequently all these means, when separate from the end, are less than nothing, and 
vanity; that if they do not actually conduce to the knowledge and love of God they are not 
acceptable in his sight; yea, rather, they are an abomination before him; a stink in his 
nostrils.”° 

Further, Wesley goes on to say that the means of grace are not a means for 
atoning for sin. Atonement “is the blood of Christ alone whereby any sinner can be 
reconciled to God.” Wesley’s point is theologically clear. “Every believer in Christ is 
deeply convinced that there is no merit but in him; that there is no merit in any of his own 
works; not in uttering the prayer, or searching the Scripture, or hearing the Word of God, 
or eating of that bread and drinking of that cup.”’ The means of grace are not the thing 
that saves or transforms people; rather they are the practices that point to the one who 
saves and transforms. 

Wesley’s clear injunction to not let the means become an end is as important and 
necessary as ever. The contemporary world is filled with quick fix fads, diets and get rich 
schemes. Yet nothing about the life of a Christian growing in and through the grace of 
God is a get quick scheme. Participating in the means of grace does not lead one to 
instantly learn how to love deeply. The formation of a believer happens with patience 


over time. Growth occurs while engaging regularly with all the means of grace Wesley 
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names, in addition to means that Wesley discovers to be profitable throughout his 
ministry. Wesley’s warning about substituting means for ends is so that no one presume a 
depth of faith because of participating in the means of grace. 

The means of grace are the channels most readily available to everyday, ordinary 
people. In this, Wesley suggests that an active engagement in the means of grace is the 
place that God uses to meet an individual. Echoing Matthew 7:7-8, Wesley notes that “we 
are in the plainest manner directed to ask in order to, or as a means of, receiving; to seek 
in order to find the grace of God, the pearl of great price; and to knock, to continue 
asking and seeking, if we would enter into his kingdom.’’® Rather than empty 
engagement, Wesley is suggesting that engaging in the means of grace with expectation 
that one will experience the presence of God is the correct posture. This is the case 
because scripture tells us that God desires to know us and to meet us in these means. As 
Christ says in Matthew 7:11, “how much more shall your Father which is in heaven’ - the 
Father of angels and men, the Father of the spirits of all flesh - ‘give good things to them 
that ask him?””” 

The three means of grace that Wesley names in his sermon are not exhaustive. but 
they are explicitly named in scripture, and thus they serve as a foundation. For the means 
that Wesley names, he defers to the scriptures to give reasons for why those means are 
important and why an individual is to engage in them regularly. For prayer, which 
Wesley names as the bedrock for all other means of grace, he refers to Matthew 7: 7-11, 


Luke 11:5, 7-9 and Luke 18:1-5. Each of these passages describes how God is ready and 
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willing to hear and listen to those who cry out to him in prayer. Regarding searching the 
scriptures, Wesley refers the reader/hearer to several passages; John 5:39, Acts 17:11-12, 
2 Tim 3:15-17 and 2 Peter 1:19. Each of these passages describes how God is testified to 
in the scriptures or how individuals have found God through searching the scriptures. In 
regard to the Lord’s Supper, Wesley points the hearer to 1 Corinthians 10:16 and 11:23- 
28. As ordained in Scripture, these three means of grace in particular undergird all other 
means that will be named below. Wesley was clear that the foundation of knowing God 
was prayer, searching the scriptures and communion. 

After Wesley names the chief means of grace, along with giving scriptural 
evidence to support his assertions, the second half of the sermon answers critical 
questions regarding how one engages with the means of grace. The first question he asks 
is whether or not one can use the means without placing trust in the means themselves as 
an end. First, Wesley says that this question is to be found nowhere in the scriptures. 
Second, Wesley is emphatic that he will trust in these means as a way to know God. He 
asks, “But what do you mean by ‘trusting in them’? Looking for the blessing of God 
therein? Believing that if I wait in this way I shall attain what otherwise I should not?”!® 
Wesley responds, “So I do. And so I will, God being my helper, even to my life’s end. By 
the grace of God I will thus trust in them till the day of my death; that is, I will believe 
that whatever God hath promised he is faithful also to perform.” As is the case with 
naming the means of grace, the reasoning for engaging in them points the hearer back to 


the scriptures and therefore divine promise. Why is this important for today’s hearer? 
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There is a temptation in modern Western church to believe that creativity and new 
ideas are always preferred options for growth. Christian culture, particularly in America, 
has followed the dominant culture by providing ministries and church services that 
closely align with the self-help industry. We often design church services, discipleship 
programs and church programs all with the goal of helping people become their best 
selves. God desires for individuals to be transformed in love. Wesley’s answer to his 
critics is a helpful redirection away from self-help ministry and back into the scriptures. 
What we find when we explore the scriptural narrative is that God has given us channels 
from the very beginning to know God and be known by him. Like Wesley, the modern 
reader would do well to heed his words that, “by the grace of God I will thus trust in them 
(the means of grace) til the day of my death.”’'! This is not to say that God will not use 
other vehicles to meet individuals and bestow grace upon them. But it does suggest that 
there are constantly channels where we can meet God, and they are readily available. 

Wesley’s trust in the means of grace is an important word for today. There is a 
rising interest among young people in liturgy and liturgical formation.'* This is perhaps a 
corrective from the last fifty years of western church culture where the dominant model 
was self-help and attraction oriented and light on liturgy. No matter the style of worship, 
it is important to reiterate that the form is never the thing to be worshiped. In contexts 
where I have served, some of the trepidation regarding liturgy and in particular more 


frequent communion, has been that the ritual will lead to mindless engagement. What I 
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have seldom heard is that people come to any liturgical element with the expectation that 
they will in fact experience the presence of God. Wesley’s argument that his trust in the 
means of grace to do what scripture promises of them is an important word for the 


contemporary church to hear. 


The Means of Grace - General, Instituted and Prudential 

Within the history of Wesleyan theology, a general categorization has emerged 
for the means of grace. This categorization started with Wesley himself, but has 
developed over time. For instance, new ways of gathering people for discipleship have 
emerged over the history of Methodism. During the ministry of John and Charles Wesley, 
they stumbled upon class and band meetings as a way to provide accountable discipleship 
for those in their care. The Wesleys realized that God was using these groups to 
transform the lives of the participants. These groups then became a means of grace to 
those who were engaged and involved in them. Over time the class and band meetings 
ceased to exist and new kinds of discipleship groups emerged. The direct successor to 
class and band meetings was the Sunday School movement which blossomed as class and 
band meetings faded away. 

Here I draw upon the work of Henry H. Knight and Andrew C. Thompson to 
provide a broad overview of how the means of grace have been categorized. Knight and 
Thompson give similar lists in each of their books, though they each segue into the lists 


in a different way. Knight describes three different typologies that Wesley employs to 
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categorize the means of grace.'? First are the general and particular means of grace. 
Knight describes the general means as what we generally do as Christians, our day-to-day 
behavior reflecting our commitment to Christ and the particular means as specific acts of 
worship and discipleship including reading the scriptures, communion, prayer and 
fasting. The second typology contains instituted and prudential means of grace. Knight 
names the instituted means of grace as those which transcend time. In other words, the 
church at any time or place in history has these means available. Contrastingly, the 
prudential means of grace would be specific to a time and place and might change based 
on one’s situation in life. Third, Knight, following Wesley, describes a third typology that 
specifically deals with human activity within the means of grace. Within this typology are 
two categories, works of piety and works of mercy. Both of these categories reflect how 
humans engage in work that God uses as a means of grace. These categories follow 
Wesley’s concern for growth in love of God and love of neighbor. The works of piety are 
those actions which are directed toward God and the works of mercy are those directed 
toward our neighbor. 

The general means of grace include universal obedience, keeping the 
commandments, watching, denying ourselves, taking up our cross daily and exercising 
the presence of God.!* The instituted means of grace are prayer, searching the scriptures, 
the Lord’s Supper, fasting and fellowship.'> The prudential means of grace, which again 


can change based on context and time, are acts of holy living, class and band meetings, 
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prayer meetings (here Knight names additional services that were prevalent during the 
early formation of Methodists, such as watch night services and love feasts), visiting the 
sick, doing all the good one can, doing no harm, reading devotional material as well as 
works of piety and mercy.!® 

Knight and Thompson are consistent with Wesley as they both want to point the 
reader not to the means themselves, but to what the means are pointing to. Knight asserts 
that “we cannot have a Christian life apart from grace and the means of grace, apart from 
God and the community of faith.”!’ The activities we engage in matter. What we do in 
the context of our life together highly influences who are becoming, both individually 
and corporately. Knight’s assertion is that there is no Christian life apart from grace, and 
therefore the means of grace. God and community provide a framework for the church’s 
life together. 

The means of grace do something to us because God meets us in them. Again to 
Knight, “Grace for Wesley is most essentially God’s triune act of love which has as its 


goal the renewal of human lives.”!® 


If grace is the essential act of love and the goal is 
renewal of human lives, then the means of grace are the way in which God sets about that 
renewal. As God renews human lives through the means, the individual becomes more 
open and aware of the presence of God within those means. As mentioned above, one of 


the objections to ritualistic liturgy is that it can become rote and done without thought. 


Yet, if we are told that God’s goal is the renewal of human lives and we are given means 
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directly from God, then part of meeting or experiencing the presence of God in the means 
falls on the expectation of the individual. Certainly, this expectation is built by consistent 
engagement and practice. Holiness is a process that takes time. And with time and 
repetition comes the possibility of rote action. But knowing that God is present in the 
means assures us that even when actions become rote, they remain transformative. 

A somewhat obvious function of the means of grace is that they prevent persons 
from falling away from their faith. There is the danger that one becomes so accustomed 
to engaging with particular means of grace, like prayer or communion, that they are done 
mindlessly or without intention. Mindless or unintentional participation is on par with not 
participating at all. The danger for either of these situations is that a person can find 
themselves falling away from God. The term that Wesley employed for this condition is 
dissipation. Thompson remarks that “dissipation is what happens when water evaporates 
out of a boiling pot.”! This is a vivid and stark image for anyone who has observed water 
boiling. This should give one pause to consider what Wesley is suggesting is at stake with 
disengagement. “Our love for God can dissipate like (evaporating water) when we are not 
actively working to remain centered on God.” The role of habits will be discussed in a 
later chapter. 

Another aspect of the many channels of grace is that they often push us back into 
the story of God as it has unfolded over time. Communion offers an opportunity to reflect 
on how God has moved in history, how God is present in real time, and what the 


heavenly banquet will be like. Ideally the means of grace would be synergistic, one 
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feeding into another, pushing and pulling the individual deep into the life of a Christian. 


Knight describes this deepening beautifully. “(The means of grace) counteract a 
presumptive knowledge of God by enabling us to remember (experience anew) what God 
has done, and therefore who God is. This in turn gives us insight into our own condition 
before God, who we are in light of divine salvific activity.2! As it has been stated above, 
God is the end toward which the means point. 

There are myriad number of ways for modern persons to be distracted, busy or to 
disengage from their churches. The pull or temptation to do anything or be anywhere else 
other than church is not just a matter of prioritization. People who are committed to their 
churches are attending less frequently than just twenty or thirty years ago. The warning 
regarding avoiding the means of grace is as important as ever. The two means of grace 
that are explicitly a part of this project are a counterbalance to the distracted lives people 
live today. Through engaging regularly in communion, individuals have the opportunity 
to serve others and be served. Participating in a class meeting provides people an ongoing 
outlet for accountability as well as a group of like-minded people reflecting together 
where God is moving in their midst. The next section of this paper will discuss, in more 


depth, communion and class meetings. 


Communion and class meetings 
While each of the means of grace is important, worthy of our time, and a way 


whereby we meet God, there are two that Wesley spent a good deal of time thinking and 
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writing about: communion and small groups. Wesley called communion “the grand 
channel whereby the grace of his Spirit was conveyed to the souls of all the children of 
God.””? For Wesley, communion is a primary place where followers of Jesus are 
transformed and receive grace. 

Communion for Wesley is the grand channel of receiving and experiencing the 
grace of God. Knight states that “The Lord’s Supper has this distinction because 
participation in it involves a union of natural and spiritual senses corresponding to an 
experienced union of the tangible elements and the spiritual presence of Christ.”?? When 
one approaches the table to receive bread and wine, there is a physicality involved in the 
process. The individual participating in communion physically touches, tastes, smells the 
bread and wine. This is what Knight is referring to when he speaks about the use of 
natural senses. The spiritual dimension of this observance begins as prayer is offered and 
the words of Christ are remembered as the bread and wine and culminates in the real 
presence of Christ. This marrying of physical and spiritual senses is a powerful way for 
the grace of God to be experienced. “In the Lord’s Supper, the elements as signs, along 
with the accompanying words and acts, are used by the Holy Spirit as means of grace.””4 
Further, this is done in the context of a community and not by oneself. 

Communion contains tangible elements that point to a deeper spiritual meaning. 
“When participants receive the bread and wine, they receive them as concrete expressions 


of the love experienced in remembrance. In partaking of the Lord’s Supper they meet 
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again and again the God who, out of love, died that they might live.””° Interestingly, one 
common argument against moving to more frequent communion is that it loses its 
specialness. But, in light of Knight, it would seem that there could be little better than 
being reminded and remembering regularly that by God’s love, Jesus died so that we 
might live. Even better, we believe that the God whom we will meet in the age to come, 
meets us now in this meal. 

Communion not only is a way of remembering. It is also an invitation to live a life 
of sacrifice ourselves. During the Great Thanksgiving prayer uttered prior to receiving 
communion, the death, resurrection and second coming of Jesus are named prior to 
receiving the elements. This sets in the participants’ minds the fact that the life and death 
of Jesus are both a blessing and a sacrifice. Knight describes participating in communion 
in these terms: 

For Wesley the Lord’s Supper is both a sacrament in which blessings are 

received from God, and a sacrifice in which our souls and bodies are offered to 

God. These two aspects are united in the ongoing relationship with God which 

constitutes the Christian life: through the sacrament God acts to enable and 

invite a response; through sacrifice a response is made which continues the 
relationship.”° 

Wesley was so certain of the importance of regular communion that he wrote an 
entire sermon to present his reasons. In “The Duty of Constant Communion” he 
immediately states that Christians are to partake of communion as often and regularly as 


possible. He gives two reasons for this regularity. First, it is a plain command of Christ. 


That this is his command appears from the words of the text, “Do this in 
remembrance of me’: by which, as the Apostles were obliged to bless, break, 
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and give the bread to all that joined with them in those holy things, so were all 


Christians obliged to receive those signs of Christ’s body and blood.”?’ 

Second, Wesley simply states that the benefits of frequent communion are so 
great that there is no reason not to partake of communion with great frequency. Wesley 
states the benefits are “the forgiveness of our past sins and the present strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls."8 This second point, as Andrew Thompson notes, helps us to 
understand what and how the means of grace are being given in this meal. “It makes 
Jesus Christ’s forgiveness of our sins real to us - for it is out of forgiving love, after all, 
that he says, ‘This is my body, given for you.””? 

Finally, Wesley viewed communion as the grand channel whereby we meet and 
are transformed by God. That being the case, it makes sense that communion would take 
its place as the centerpiece of worship. If communion has the power that Wesley 
suggests, then it should be considered the focal point of worship. “Celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper is the essence of the church’s worship. We all receive the bread and the cup 
individually, but none of us receives it alone. It is the shared meal of Jesus’ friends.”*° 
The beauty of this meal is that from the very beginning of the church’s existence worship 
centered around hearing the scriptures proclaimed and participation in this meal. This is 
all done, not individually, but as one people. As Wesley said: 

Is not the eating of that bread, and the drinking of that cup, the outward, visible 


means whereby God conveys into our souls all that spiritual grace, that 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, which were purchased by the 
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body of Christ once broken and the blood of Christ once shed for us? Let all, 


therefore, who truly desire the grace of God, eat of that bread and drink of that 

cup.?! 

The class meeting 

While worship is central to discipleship, for many this only happens once a week. 
In order to help persons grow in holiness, there needs to be additional opportunities to 
gather in community. Given Wesley’s insistence that holiness happens best in 
community, small groups were developed. How did these groups, class and band 
meetings, act as a means of grace in the life of the church? 

The class meeting was a group of 7-12 persons who met weekly for accountable 
discipleship. The group centered around one questions, “How is it with your soul?” 
Wesley wanted to be sure his people were aligning with the General Rules - doing good, 
doing no harm and attending to the ordinances of God. Without a regular time to flesh out 
how one is experiencing the presence of God in one’s life, Wesley found gaps between 
belief and action. Knight notes these groups were “particularly concerned for the 
affections which characterize the Christian life: a living faith, an expectant hope, a 
humble love for God and one’s neighbor.”*” The result of participating in a class meeting 
is the same as any other means of grace, love for God and neighbor. 

The purpose of class meetings (or any of the early Methodist small groups) was 


for fostering a posture of “watching over one another in love.”*? Knight offers four 
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features that the Wesleyan small group offered. First, ““a temporary yet essential haven 
from a hostile world.”*4 Based on personal experience I can attest that participation in a 
class meeting takes on this character of safe haven from the chaotic surrounding world. 
As the class meeting becomes a regular part of one’s life, it turns into a part of the regular 
cadence of the week. I have observed and heard directly from individuals that they see 
the class meeting as a place to get away and be with others whom they care for. 

The second feature is that “they were accountable to one another concerning their 
discipleship.”*> This is a key point in the development of vital small groups. In order to 
get to a place where people are watching over one another, a level of trust must be earned 
or learned. Making oneself accountable to others does not come naturally, in particular to 
people who live in modern Western culture. Our lives are built around self-dependence 
and having nearly everything we need to get by in life within reach. Growing in holiness, 
though, is not something we can simply go to the store and purchase. Growing in holiness 
within a community takes time, trust and a willingness to be vulnerable and accountable 
to someone else. The payoff for this is creating pockets of community that watch over 
one another in love. 

The third feature that is named by Knight is closely related to the first two: 
“working out one’s salvation.”°*° If there is no holiness but social holiness, then the 
working out of salvation necessarily happens in community. As people gather in a class 


meeting to answer the question, “how is it with your soul?”, people open themselves up 
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to exposing their growing edges. Again, this only happens in the context of a small group 
of people with a degree of trust and mutual care for one another. 

Finally, Knight suggests that the people called Methodists accepted Wesley as 
their spiritual director.*’ As people realized that Wesley’s organization mattered, they 
placed their trust in his leadership. The reason the Wesleyan small groups caught fire is 
because they worked in transforming the lives of ordinary people. As the Methodist 
movement expanded and grew, placing people into smaller groups became a functional 
necessity. 

Each of the above points named - mutual trust, mutual working out of salvation, 
watching over one another in love and people trusting Wesley as their spiritual director - 
was evidence of the grace of God working in the lives of people called Methodists. While 
being a Methodist was voluntary, in order to be a Methodist, one had to be in a class 
meeting. This points back to Wesley’s assertion that holiness does not happen in 
isolation; it must happen in community. 

Within the class meetings one can see means of grace at work; confession, works 
of mercy, prayer and loving our neighbors. As classes gathered people share about their 
lives and where they see God’s presence. As persons place themselves in the vulnerable 
place of sharing what is happening in their lives, those listening become a source of 
mercy in building a safe space to discern how God is present in the overall community as 
well as individuals lives. The experience of being in a class meeting provided the 
opportunity to pray for every person in the group in addition to any additional prayer 


concerns someone may bring. Thus, the class meeting provided an essential outlet and 
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tangible means for loving one’s neighbor. As Knight puts it, “The classes, bands and their 
accompanying discipline were prudential means of grace, and highly attentive to the 
needs of the Christian life in Wesley’s own time and place.”*® 

The form of small group Wesley developed is still relevant and not just for his 
day and age. This is simply due to the fact that as persons of faith, we cannot make it on 
our own. “Methodist communities are a reminder that the Christian life is not a solitary 
project; the Christian life is nurtured in a community of mutual accountability and 
responsibility, and in service to a world in need of love.”*? God uses the community 


called church to transform individuals’ lives who are then sent out to share with the world 


what God has done. 


Conclusion 
In this paper I have described the means of grace and how God uses these means 
to transform individuals. In this project, I will measure the spiritual experience of three 
different groups as they partake in weekly communion. The first group will be 
individuals who will have been in a class meeting for a year. The second group will be 
people who will join a class meeting on or around the implementation date of the project. 
The third group will be individuals who have not participated in a class meeting at any 


point. What I am curious to see is how the means of grace are synergistic, and if there is a 
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correlation between weekly participation in a class meeting and receiving weekly 
communion as it pertains to spiritual growth and a deepening dependence on God. 

By reintroducing the class meeting as a vehicle for transformation, two things will 
be accomplished. First, people will naturally begin to engage in what Wesley described 
as “watching over one another in love.” Being in a small group of 7-12 people allows for 
a degree of friendship and intimacy that a Sunday morning worship service is incapable 
of. Second, the very nature of the class meeting lends itself to greater dependency on 
God. By attending a weekly meeting where individuals meditate on how they have seen 
God at work in their lives, people will come alive to the fact that God is actually present 
in their day-to-day lives. This in turn will pivot dependency from pastor to God, thereby 
deepening their faith. 

The next move of the project will be something that flows naturally out of the 
reintroduction of the class meeting. John Wesley was convinced that attending to 
constant communion could be nothing but a net positive in the life of a Christian. This 
idea starts and ends with the fact that God is present in the sacrament of communion. 
Communion then becomes an extension of the formation experienced in the class 
meeting, as communion itself is transformational. 

The healing work of both the class meeting and constant communion is essential 
for the church to move forward. Edward P. Wimberly describes this healing in this way, 
“Wesley’s pastoral care involved his effort to help people enter into a satisfying and 
loving personal relationship with God and others as they participated in God’s unfolding 


story of transformation.”*° Wimberly names the desired outcome of this project: that 





40 Wimberly, 242. 
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through implementing class meetings, people will see their relationship with God and 


others deepened. 


The benefit of these practices (1) come as a result of having a personal and 
hopeful relationship with God through Jesus Christ, (2) help us share that hope 
through participation in God’s faithful community within the framework of 
congregations and small groups, and (3) enable us to abide in God’s eternal 
presence through the sacrament of the Eucharist.*! 





41 Wimberly, 242. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This project is centered on engaging congregation members in new practices and 
habits that will deepen the participants’ dependence on God. The interdisciplinary field 
that this paper will engage and explore is moral philosophy and virtue ethics, with a focus 
on a teleological understanding of human life. Moral philosophy and virtue ethics provide 
a foundation for discerning and understanding how habits and practices shape lives. This 
will be accomplished by engaging the work of James K. A. Smith and Alasdair 
MacIntyre. 

James K A. Smith is a philosopher and theologian who has written extensively on 
the idea that humans are not just thinking beings, but instead are creatures whose hearts 
are pointed toward some version of the good life. To this end, Smith suggests that we all 
develop a telos, an end goal for life, or what our idea of human flourishing is, and that 
telos can best be seen by what consumes our lives. What we do with our time, any habit 
or practice, informs and is always pointing toward what we consider the good life. Smith 
has written three books in particular that deal with reframing our practices and habits to 
align our ideas of the good life with ones that align with the Kingdom of God. 

Smith’s first book that deals with the issues at hand is Desiring the Kingdom: 
Worship, Worldview and Cultural Formation. This book sets the groundwork for 


describing how we are formed as humans. Within this book, Smith makes the case that 
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we are always being shaped and formed. To this point, he describes the way our lives are 
liturgical. Not liturgical in this sense of a religious service, but insofar as the functions of 
life act in a similar fashion to components within a religious service. The practices and 
habits we take on, whether consciously or unconsciously, deeply affect the kind of 
person(s) we are becoming. This is important work to consider as this project centers on a 
rehabituation of the church’s life together through the shared practice of class meetings 
and weekly communion. 

The second book that dives deeper into the idea of practice and habit is Imagining 
the Kingdom: How Worship Works. Here Smith makes a deeper, philosophical argument, 
encouraging readers to consider how we actually go about changing the direction where 
our hearts are aimed. Within this book, Smith further defines the concepts of practice and 
habit and suggests that in order for humans to make real changes in life, they must take 
up a reimagining of not only the story we are a part of, but the ends to which our lives 
point. 

Smith’s third work to be considered is You Are What You Love: The Spiritual 
Power of Habit. As suggested by the title, this is a continuation of the work Smith began 
in the two aforementioned works. This book is not just a condensed version of the two 
previous works but contains ideas within that stand on their own. He states explicitly that 
our habits lead to whatever we think is the good life, whether or not we are thinking 
explicitly about that as we live through the habits of everyday life. 

The place we unconsciously stir toward is what ancient philosophers of habit 

called our telos - our goal, our end. But the telos we live toward is not something 

that we primarily know or believe or think about; rather, our telos is what we 


want, what we long for, what we crave. It is less an ideal that we have ideas 
about and more a vision of ‘the good life’ that we desire. It is a picture of 


oh 


flourishing that we imagine in a visceral, often-unarticulated way - a vague yet 
attractive sense of where we think true happiness is found.! 


Aristotle in his book, The Nicomachean Ethics says, “In a word, like activities 
produce like dispositions. So it is a matter of no little importance what sort of habits we 
form from the earliest age - it makes a vast difference, or rather all the difference in the 
world.” Aristotle understood that what we do with ourselves and our time largely 
informs the kind of people we are becoming. This is why what we do is not of little 
importance but is ultimately important in our being shaped and formed. Aristotle’s work 
on ethics is practical and concerned with how humans live and in particular, how 
community is formed. His work underlies that of Alasdair MacIntyre. 

Alasdair MacIntyre has provided rich contributions to moral philosophy in the 
modern area. MaclIntyre’s book After Virtue picks up Aristotle’s work on virtue ethics 
and suggests that virtue ethics are a way to combat the modern liberal malaise of 
individualism. MacIntyre believes the building of local communities is a way to lead our 
culture from the two-sided dualistic tendencies. In the prologue to the third edition 
MacIntyre states “that ours too is a time of waiting for new and unpredictable 
possibilities of renewal.” Macintyre is speaking broadly of the culture in which we live; 


this paper will seek to mine those possibilities for the DMin project. 





1 Smith, You Are What You Love: The Spiritual Power of Habit (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Publishing, 2016), 11. 


2 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, ed and trans J.A.K. Thomson and Hugh Tredennick (London, 
England: Penguin Books, 2004), 1103b: 20-26. 
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Later in MacIntyre’s career, he produced Dependent Rational Animals: Why 


Human Beings Need the Virtues.> This work is a result of MacIntyre ruminating on the 
position developed in After Virtue. In a sense, Dependent Rational Animals is a honing of 
what was started in After Virtue. MacIntyre argues that as humans we are dependent 
rational thinkers who are dependent on others and whom others depend on. One of the 
keys to the end of MacIntyre’s argument is to acknowledge our shared vulnerability and 
to argue that in acknowledging that vulnerability we can find growth in mutually 
accountable friendships. While After Virtue is considered MacIntyre’s most important 
work, DRA is more important for this project because the end goal of this project finds 
greater resonance with MacIntyre’s DRA. 

I doubt that anyone who will be a part of or affected by this project is asking the 
questions brought up in this paper. I do not know how often 21st century Americans ask 
or even name what their telos in life is. To some extent, the telos of a follower of Christ is 
inherited. We exist to glorify God, by loving God and loving neighbor. Smith and 
MacIntyre present an opportunity to discuss and think about how we might consciously 
achieve that end. Are there habits that need to be reshaped? What activities and practices 
need to be engaged in in order to nudge people within a church to place their dependence 
on God alone? I believe Smith and MacIntyre give not only answers to how we achieve 


this, but they also describe why and how this is important. 





3 Alasdair MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals (Chicago, IL: Open Court, 1999). Hereafter 
DRA. 
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Habits, Practices and Telos 


We are teleological creatures. We are the sorts of animals whose love is aimed 

at different ends or goals. As intentional, love always has a target, something 
that it intends or aims at. So, as we inhabit the world primarily in a noncognitive, 
affective mode of intentionality, implicit in that love is an end, or telos. In other 
words, what we love is a specific vision of the good life, an implicit picture of 
what we think human flourishing looks like.* 

On any given Sunday church attenders amble into worship. For many, this is a 
habit unto itself; it becomes what one does every Sunday morning. There is likely a wide 
swath of views for why one might attend church every week, or less frequently. I am not 
sure though, that one’s view for why they attend church is thought through to the point 
that one would name worship as part of how one builds or defines a telos for their life. To 
Smith’s point above, humans often engage in practices without deliberate intention or 
thought. Attending church can become something one does, a habit, whether done with 
intent or lack of intent. 

Church is just one example of activities one can engage in with regularity that 
might point to what one sees as part of the good life. How we achieve or accomplish that 
telos, depends on the kinds of habits and practices we engage with in life. These practices 
range from the mundane, everyday tasks we engage in, to the intentional habits we foster 


in our lives. Smith argues that we are fundamentally creatures of love and desire. 


Because we are creatures who are guided by our loves, the telos of our life can be found 





4 James K.A. Smith, Desiring the Kingdom: Worship, Worldview and Cultural Formation (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 52. 


> See Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 55. 
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in the very habits that make up our lives on any given day. Whatever is our ultimate love 
will be fleshed out by the very things we do in day-to-day life. 

Smith poses the question; how do we form these loves? These loves are formed 
by habits. Here Smith notes that philosophers like Macintyre, Aristotle and Aquinas have 
contributed to defining what these habits look and feel like. Smith notes that, “Our habits 
thus constitute the fulcrum of our desire: they are the things that ‘turn’ our heart, our love, 
such that it is predisposed to be aimed in certain directions.’ It is important to note that 
much of this happens within our subconscious. We develop habits that contribute to what 
and where our hearts are aimed, and often these habits are not intentioned nor active, but 
rather passive. The rhythms of our lives often dictate how these habits come to be, 
whether it is through the work we do, where we go to school, where we spend our free 
time or even, and especially in light of this paper, where we worship. 

Virtually everything we do in life is in some way contributing to what we are 
working toward as an end goal, what we believe to be important to flourish. “Habits, 
virtues, constitute a kind of ‘second nature’: while they are learned (and thus not simply 
biological instincts), they can become so intricately woven in the fiber of our being that 
they function as if they were natural or biological.” Here, Smith is riffing off of 
MaclIntyre’s emphasis that we are going to become something else. The result is 
dependent upon what is emphasized, virtue or vice. At the same time, as people, we are 
constantly battling an inherent disposition toward the world. We have, at some level, a 


default position or posture that is informed by our life experience. 





® Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 56. 
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In order to reorient individuals to a shared version of the good life, or a telos, we 


must define what that end is. What Smith makes clear is that we are not just thinking 
creatures, but instead we are arrows, pointed at a vision of what it means to live the good 
life.’ In terms of discipleship and dependence on Christ, this is not a purely intellectual 
endeavor. 

Being a disciple of Jesus is not primarily a matter of getting the right ideas and 
doctrines and beliefs into your head in order to guarantee proper behavior; rather, 
it’s a matter of being the kind of person who Joves rightly - who loves God and 
neighbor and is oriented to the world by the primacy of that love.® 

To order our loves, the habits we cultivate are necessary to lead to that kind of love and 
ultimately to a kingdom-oriented good life. 

Not only are humans’ creatures who are affected by the habits and practices we 
engage in, but we cannot achieve our idea of human flourishing without dependence on 
others. 

There are no private practices; thus, our hearts are constantly being formed by 

others, and most often through the cultural institutions that we create. Let’s keep 

in mind that ‘culture’ is not a thing that is ‘out there,’ but rather is an activity. 

Culture is, one might say, more of a verb than a noun; it is the fruit of human 

‘making’ or cultivation. So cultural institutions are this conglomeration of 
practices (and built-environment) that have unfolded and developed over time to 
address human needs, wants, and desires.’ 

Note here Smith’s resonance with MacIntrye’s account of dependent rational animals. 


We are dependent creatures that do not become something without the influence of 


environmental factors. 





7 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 71. 
8 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 32-33. 
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Smith argues that “habits (precognitive dispositions) are formed by practices, 
routines and rituals that inscribe particular ongoing habits into our character, such that 
they become second nature to us.”!? What Smith is naming here is that everything we do 
is in process of forming who we become. The practices we participate in everyday 
become habits. Those habits then become second nature to us, they are routines that have 
become embedded to the point that we do not need to think about it. Take for instance 
riding a bicycle. This is an acquired skill that takes time to hone. You need to first gain 
the ability to balance yourself on the bicycle, while pedaling, while at the same time 
watching the road ahead. Once these skills are acquired, you no longer need to think 
about them intentionally when you ride a bicycle. These practices become habits that 
become second nature. In the realm of spiritual practices and habits, these lead to 
flourishing. The opposite of a virtue is a vice. Vices contribute to a malformation of our 
lives, directing us not to human flourishing - the good life - but to another ultimate end. 

To further clarify how habits work in our lives, Smith makes the distinction 
between thin and thick habits. Much of our life happens in and through precognitive 
dispositions. In other words, the actions, attitudes and postures of our lives are often 
guided by a kind of learned reaction. Whereas, if we desire to foster a different kind of 
end, there might need to be a new set of habits and practices adopted to shift our 
precognitive dispositions. 

Smith describes thin habits as those things we engage in that do not point our 


heart to some ultimate end.'! These are the mundane everyday tasks that we think very 





10 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 80. 
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little about but take part in because they are a part of our everyday existence. These 
habits can range from what we eat, how we get ready for work every day, what time or 
method we use to make coffee and so on. These habits likely do not point or tip off what 
our ultimate love is pointed toward. 

Thick habits, however, are what Smith describes as “meaning-full. These are 
habits that play a significant role in shaping our identity, who we are.”’!” Thick habits 
contribute to shaping what our love, or our vision of the good life, is pointed toward. 
From a spiritual perspective, this would worship attendance, Bible study, personal 
devotion and participation in say, a class meeting. These habits contribute to our inner 
life as well as become a signal to others regarding the type of person we are. Thick habits 
may also make clear our vision of the good life to others, if not to ourselves. Smith is 
honest and forthright, noting that distinguishing between thick and thin habits is a blurry 
line. Some habits we foster may be thick or thin depending on the situation. 

To clarify how we are formed and how our vision of the good life is formed, 
Smith notes that it is important to “distinguish liturgies as rituals of ultimate concern: 
rituals that are formative for identity, that inculcate particular visions of the good life, and 
do so in a way that means to trump other ritual formations.”!? Intentionally planned ritual 
and liturgy are full of meaning and consequently thick habits. 

Our thickest practices - which are not necessarily linked to institutional religion - 

have a liturgical function insofar as they are a certain species of ritual practices 

that aim to do nothing less than shape our identity by shaping our desire for what 
we envision as the kingdom - the ideal of human flourishing. Liturgies are the 


most loaded forms of ritual practice because they are after nothing less than our 
hearts. They want to determine what we love ultimately. By ultimately, I mean 





2 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 82. 
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what we love ‘above all,’ that to which we pledge allegiance, that to which we are 


devoted in a way that overrules other concerns and interests. Our ultimate love is 

what defines us, what makes us the kinds of people we are. In short, it is what we 

worship. Another way of putting this, in terms we’ve used before, is to say that 
liturgies are ritual practices that function as pedagogies of ultimate desire. !* 

As Smith says again and again, we are not thinking things, but humans are 
primarily loving creatures, we are lovers. ““What if you are defined not by what you know 
but by what you desire? What if the center and seat of the man person is found not in the 
heady regions of the intellect but in the gut-level regions of the heart? How would that 
change our approach to discipleship and Christian formation?”!> This pushes us into 
Wesleyan and MacIntyrean categories of thought. If we are lovers, how are we being 
perfected in love of God and neighbor? For MacIntyre, if we are dependent rational 
animals, how does the aim of our loves affect our ability to love those we depend upon 
and who depend upon us? 

This leads to thinking about telos, our goal and our ultimate love. The telos we are 
living toward is informed by our day to day habits because those habits are consistent 
signs pointing toward what we believe is the goal of our life. 

But the telos we live toward is not something that we primarily know or believe 

or think about; rather, our telos is what we want, what we long for, what we crave. 

It is less an ideal that we have ideas about and more a vision of ‘the good life’ that 

we desire. It is a picture of flourishing that we imagine in a visceral, often- 


unarticulated way - a vague yet attractive sense of where we think true happiness 
is found.'® 





'4 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 87. 
'S James K.A. Smith, You are What You Love (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2016), 7. 
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This true happiness is found in daily activities and practices because we are often found 


engaging in practices that bring us happiness. Those daily practice range from work to 
pleasure to anything we choose to do when we have nothing else to do. 

This project is designed to redirect individuals within the church toward 
dependence upon God. Though the church has not lost sight of this, the frustrations and 
hurts that come with pastoral transitions can lead to bleakness and sense of 
disappointment. While the hope of the project would be transformation of lives, healing 
and redirection to hope in God is the goal. Smith notes that what we love is informed by 
our habits. “If you are what you love, and love is a habit, then discipleship is a 
rehabituation of your loves.”!’ This project intends to introduce two habits, class 
meetings and weekly communion, for the purpose of community healing, transformation 
and greater dependence on God. 

What Smith notes that is helpful is that the habit of virtues is not episodic, 
singular or sporadic. Instead it is regular, routine. “Virtue is not a one-time 
accomplishment; it requires a maintenance program.”!® For the context of this project the 
maintenance program is two-fold, participation in a class meeting and engaging in 
constant communion. In both instances, the individual practices of habit are meshed with 
the communal practice of being together in a class meeting and being together while 
partaking of communion. 

Much of Smith’s work emphasizes that we cannot simply think our way into the 


telos we desire. Instead we habituate ourselves into a new way of living and being. Smith 
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convincingly argues that “our action is not the fruit of conscious deliberation but is rather 
the outcome of an acquired, habitual disposition.”!? Malformation does not happen 
exclusively via intellectual choice. Sin does not happen only when we choose to sin, 
though we are certainly prone to choose sin. Smith’s argument insists that much of “our 
action is not the fruit of conscious deliberation but is rather the outcome of an acquired, 
habitual disposition.””° The class meeting and constant communion were at the heart of 
early Methodist formation, because the class meeting was an effort to check-in on the 


very habits Wesley assumed were being practiced - the General Rules 


Dependency, Vulnerability and Friendship 
Picking up on the work of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, Alasdair MacIntyre 
argues that virtues are needed now more ever before. The malaise of the modern world 
has left conversations around formation and moral authority foggy. MacIntyre’s work, 
After Virtue, is a modern classic that points us back to the virtues that assist the hard work 
of moral formation. The work that I will focus on, however, came after After Virtue. 
Dependent Rational Animals: Why Human Beings Need the Virtues was the result of 


MacIntyre contemplating his own work in After Virtue over the course of twenty years. In 





'9 James K.A. Smith, Imagining the Kingdom: How Worship Works (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Publishing, 2013), 141. See also his discussion of intellectualist accounts of sin and malformation. Smith is 
convinced that we cannot simply think our way into new patterns, habits and practices. Rather, those habits 
and practices must be embodied and lived for them to actually transform us. Smith states that we are likely 
able to curb certain kinds of actions and behaviors, but we are unlikely to curb an entire way of life. This 
hearkens back to his discussion of thick versus thin habits. The thin habits which lead to a disordered life 
may be able to be curbed through intellectual pursuit. But thick habits that are already established in our 
life can only be transformed through an acquired, embodied new way of being. 
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DRA MacIntyre doubles down on his assertion that virtues are the thing needed in order 


to help humans argue, express and make moral claims about the world we inhibit. 

For the context of this project, attention will be given to MacIntyre’s description 
of what we are: dependent rational animals who each have varying levels of disability 
that in turn require us, in different ways at different periods in our lives, to be dependent 
on others. This dependence changes from the earliest stages of our lives through young 
adulthood and into maturity. For most individuals, there is a point where dependence 
lessens, and we become someone that is depended on. In terms of this project, leading 
people to a greater dependence on God, MacIntyre offers much wisdom. 

Early in the book as MacIntyre is developing his argument he states: 

that the virtues that we need, if we are to develop from our initial animal 

condition into that of independent rational agents, and the virtues that we need, if 

we are to confront and respond to vulnerability and disability both in ourselves 
and in others, belong to one and the same set of virtues, the distinctive virtues of 
dependent rational animals, whose dependence, rationality and animality have to 
be understood in relationship to each other.7! 
In other words, for humans the way forward is an acknowledgment of our 
interdependence and a recognition of the need to be vulnerable in order to grow as 
people. 

MacIntyre asks, “What type of social relationship and what type of conception of 

the common good are required, if a social group is to be one in and through which both 


the virtues of rational independence and the virtues of acknowledged dependence are 


sustained and transmitted?”* Rational independence is the ability of humans to discern 





1 MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals, 5. 
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how to be independent moral agents. As individuals we foster the ability to think for 
ourselves, to decide what to do and not to do. Yet, we do not do this is in a vacuum as we 
live in multiple networks of social relationships. Acknowledged dependence is the 
awareness that as developing humans we go through various states of dependence. Early 
in life babies and children are fully dependent on their parents or caretakers. As humans 
develop and age, we begin the process of becoming independent. As humans develop 
independence, we become able to care for others who are dependent on us. MacIntyre is 
asking what kind of social relationships create a dynamic to foster the virtues of both 
rational independence and acknowledged dependence. 

The first major section of MacIntyre’s book is spent developing the idea that 
humans are in fact animals. Though we are rational, thinking creatures that are 
differentiated from the rest of the animal world, it remains the case that we are creatures. 
MacIntyre makes a distinction here by referring to the animal world as nonhuman 
animals. In order to help frame this idea, MacIntyre spends time describing the 
behavioral patterns and thought processes of several animals, but in particular dolphins.” 
He notes that dolphins flourish because they figure out how to achieve an end through a 
connection with other dolphins. Fascinatingly, he adds that dolphins, though not unique 
but exceptional among the animal kingdom, do have an ability to change course if 
something they are doing is not achieving the goal they desire. For instance, in the case of 
hunting for food patterns, mode and method can all be adapted to achieve the flourishing 


that is necessary for a group of dolphins. 





3 MacIntyre spreads this argument across several chapters. The details for this are unnecessary for 
the purpose of this paper, however it is important to name and follow the argument from the beginning to 
conclusion. 
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Like Smith, MacIntyre states that we all engage in practices that lead us to a telos. 
“Both human and nonhuman animals employ means to achieve their ends. They do one 
thing in order to bring about something else. In the case of a human being what he or she 
is doing will bring about that something else is his or her reason for acting as he or she 
does.”*4 Everything we do will bring about some end, and our actions dictate what that 
end is. 

Over time humans develop the ability to ask and think about what will create a 
scenario that leads to living a good life. Early in life, as young children, we have an 
explicit dependence upon our parents and caretakers. As children, we are learning what it 
means to reason and discern what we must do to live life. At some point, in early 
adulthood, our dependence on others to do this work sags and we are able to reason for 
ourselves. MacIntyre argues that such “independent practical reasoning is one essential 
constituent to full human flourishing.””° In order for humans to flourish, there must be a 
degree to which individuals can independently reason about what to do or not do in life. 

This is not to say that we will not make mistakes or even veer from what we 
consider to be a good or flourishing life. It is likely, through the experimentation of 
making independent choices, we work out our own process for how we decide to do or 
not do anything in life. MacIntyre suggests that the corrective to straying far off the path 
of practical reasoning is friendship. “There is no point then in our development towards 


and in our exercise of independent practical reasoning at which we cease altogether to be 





4 MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals, 53. 
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dependent on particular others.”*° Accountability is necessary to be an independent 
practical reasoner. We need parents or adults when we are children to help train us how 
to be independent practical reasoners. We begin the process of unhitching from our 
dependence in early adulthood, but we never truly make a clean break from the need for 
mutual dependence. 

After establishing that as humans we are independent practical reasoners, 
MacIntyre points out that this leads to another way of being in relation to others. Namely, 
that once we become independent, we are likely to find ourselves in relationships with 
others who will need what we needed in order to become independent ourselves. “We 
found ourselves placed at some particular point within a network of relationships of 
giving and receiving in which, generally and characteristically, what and how far we are 
able to give depends in part on what and how far we received.””’ This is a fascinating 
insight to consider in the context of a congregation. For the purposes of discipleship, no 
one is ever at the same place. One person’s dependency on the church as a whole may not 
look like any others. When we bring into focus the particularity of this project and 
redirecting dependence from pastor or even the congregation to God, we discover in 
some way that we are all still dependent on one another. 

According to MacIntyre, practical reasoning in order to reach a common good, 
even for the independent rational animal, is done in community with others. While 
individuals are fully capable of reasoning on their own, ultimately, “the good of each 


cannot be pursued without also pursuing the good of all those who participate in those 
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relationships.””* What are the methods and ways a church goes about discerning, through 
practical reasoning within a group, what the common good is? The common good for the 
church is to direct our telos toward Christ. According to John Wesley, the way we move 
toward this good is to “watch over one another in love.” Thus, class meetings and 
constant communion should affect the individual and, in turn, affects the good of all 
involved in the church. The common good is about the individual and the community all 
at the same time. “For we cannot have a practically adequate understanding of our own 
good, of our own flourishing, apart from and independent of the flourishing of that whole 
set of social relationships in which we have found our place.’””? 

This is leading to the idea that every individual practicing the virtues of rational 
independence needs another set of virtues, those of acknowledged dependence. In this, 
we find that the common good is achieved when there is a give and take among the 
community. MacIntyre argues that there will be people within a given community who 
cannot possibly give as much as they receive. Yet, in spite of this, the common good 
cannot be achieved without the presence of both those who give more than they receive 
and those who receive more than they give. Each person within a given community falls 
somewhere on this spectrum, from giver to receiver. This leads to the virtue of 
acknowledged dependence central to MacIntyre’s project. 

The virtues of independence and acknowledged dependence are key to the 
common good of a community or group and the individuals within that community or 


group. These two virtues lead to what MacIntyre suggests as a solution for building 





8 MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals, 107. 


2° MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals, 108. 
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robust, meaningful communities--forging friendships. Friendship leads to a community 
whereby individuals are able to speak and provide for those unable to speak and provide 
for themselves. In acknowledged dependence we have a kind of accountability at play. “It 
is by having our reasoning put to the question by others, by being called to account for 
ourselves and our actions by others, that we learn to scrutinize ourselves as they 
scrutinize us and how to understand ourselves as they understand us.”*° Again, the 
Wesleyan concept of “watching over one another in love” is resonant here. In order to get 
to a point where a community is actively moving together toward some common good, a 
level of trust and accountability must be in place. This happens through an examination 
of sorts where over time individuals learn to trust one another with who they are. In other 
words, they become friends — independent in one sense, and acknowledging dependence 
in another. The atmosphere of a class meeting offers a level of intimacy where each 
person is accountable to the group as a whole to show and be present, thereby becoming 


friends. 


Conclusion 
Within this paper I have identified several key concepts from Smith and 
MacIntyre: physicality, acknowledged dependence, telos, habit and liturgy. Each concept 
either shapes or warrants this project. 
The physicality of class meetings and communion hearkens back to MacInyre’s 
desire to ground our dependence as animals. While reflecting on the condition of one’s 


soul is a cognitive exercise, the practice or habit of being in a room with others doing the 





3° MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals, 149. 
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same reflective work is also a physical endeavor. In communion, we offer prayer in 
preparation to receive, but what we receive is a tangible, physical item. This affirms 
Smith’s idea that we aren’t simply intellectually deciding to become different people, but 
we are formed by regular, physical habits that become second nature. 

With respect to acknowledged dependence, one of the biggest obstacles to class 
meetings for people in the current age is busyness. People perceive they do not have time 
to give 90 minutes per week, at least until they physically experience what the habit and 
or practice of “giving up 90 minutes each week” feels like. Nearly all those whom I have 
witnessed dedicating their time to a class meeting quickly realize that it is an important 
part of the week they do not want to miss. While participants may not be able to name 
that this is acknowledged dependence, this is exactly what is happening. I believe this is 
due to the idea that prior to being in an accountable group, with a shared telos, it is 
difficult to know the benefit of mutual dependence. As class meetings have been in place, 
it is only in hindsight that participants realize the need to belong to such a group. 

The telos of an individual or group varies, however the telos of the church is a 
common: to be united to Christ. This telos binds the community in a way that is 
transformative and brings clarity about what activities one should participate in. One way 
the telos is reinforced within the bounds of the church is through regular participation in 
communion, which is a partaking in Christ. In communion we remember the acts of God 
throughout history, we are reminded of the presence of Christ in the current moment and 
given hope that the history of the world rests in God. Thus, communion reinforces the 


telos of union with Christ. 
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A crucial component for arriving at the desired telos is habit. To achieve any 
vision of the good life, one must engage in certain habits and practices. Within the 
context of the church, habits and practices have been handed down across time which 
have proven to be effective in producing disciples united to Christ. Within the first one 
hundred years of the Methodist movement, the class meeting proved to be one of the 
most beneficial practices for such discipleship. Another beneficial practice has been the 
historic four-fold order of worship. This liturgy is a particular form of habit, notable for 
its pronounced formative power. The liturgy of the church forms people. This project 
seeks to discern if modern people will benefit from a pair of habits: participating in a 
class meeting paired with partaking in weekly communion. 

Each of the works engaged in this paper have significant overlap with my project. 
The heartbeat of this project are means of grace that form people through the power of 
community and the presence of God. The practice and habits of Christians matter 
significantly for one’s understanding of the telos of Christian life. MacIntyre writes to 
provide hope that a new way of forming community is possible, with the aid of specific 
virtues. MacIntyre’s work seeks to localize the building of community in hopes of 
developing acknowledged dependence. Smith writes as an insider who is sympathetic to 
the work of MacIntyre, with the particular desire to see change happen from the 
cultivation of specific habits and ways of being in the church. Transformation within the 
community happens when a common goal, an end, is established. For the church, the end 
goal is to be transformed into the likeness of Christ through union with Christ. That 
transformation happens when the church engages in intentional practices like accountable 


small groups and weekly communion. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The opening chapter raised a question about healthy pastoral transition. In order 
for healthy pastoral transitions to happen, I hypothesized, the church’s dependence on the 
pastor should be less than the church’s dependence on God. The question is, how to 
transfer dependence from the pastor to dependence on God? In light of the foundational 
research of Chapters Two through Five, it seems justified to suspect that such transfer 
will be helped by thick practices in worship and discipleship, like weekly communion 
and class meetings. 

The project introduced a particular focus on weekly communion. Moreover, it 
paired the introduction of weekly communion with the historic Wesleyan discipleship 
structure of class meetings, as an additional means of grace, whereby persons in the 
church examine their own lives to see where God is present and at work. I hypothesized 
that, as a result of experiencing the presence of God weekly in the sacrament of 
communion, together with the experience of participating in a class meeting, individuals 
will develop greater dependence on God. 

The biblical foundations paper undergirds the project. I selected Philippians 2:1- 
11, which clearly states Paul’s desire for how the church is to treat one another. In this 


passage written to a young church in Philippi, Paul is encouraging Christians to be of the 
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same mind as that of Jesus. Paul is calling the early church to unity despite external 
pressures and challenges that may affect the church. There Paul calls Christians to a dual 
dependence: dependence on each person in the church, and ultimately dependence on 
Christ to whom we are united and through whom we have the same mind. 

This passage informs the two-part movement of introducing class meetings and 
moving to weekly communion. In the passage, Paul is calling the church to care for and 
love another and to think less of themselves than others, just as Christ did. The class 
meeting provides an opportunity for the same kind of engagement, growing in one’s 
dependence upon God, while also being present with others in the body of Christ. 
Moreover, weekly communion serves as a reminder of what Christ has done as initiator 
of such a pattern of life. The hymn embedded in Philippians 2 is a vivid picture of the 
life, death and resurrection of Christ. In communion, every week, the church is reminded 
of the work and life of Christ, while also experiencing the presence of Christ each week 
at the communion table. 

The historical foundation for this project centers upon the historic Wesleyan class 
meetings, as well as a renewed focus on the four-fold order of worship and weekly 
communion. The Wesleyan movement was built through intentional small groups called 
class meetings. John Wesley learned that in order for people to grow in their faith, the 
process must be intentionally designed and maintained. Wesley realized that by putting 
people into smaller groups for the explicit purpose of what he called “watching over one 
another in love” they would grow in their depth of love for God and neighbor. Spiritual 


growth happened because people were practically living out the very thing that Paul 
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encouraged the church at Philippi to do--to be of one mind, taking the posture of Christ, 


self-sacrificing as Christ did, and thinking more of others than themselves. 

John Wesley was also convinced that constant communion was central to the life 
of the church. In communion, Christ is present as the church prays and comes to the table 
together to receive the elements. The frequency of communion is affirmed by Jesus who 
invites us to partake of the meal as often as we gather in remembrance of him. Wesley 
was confident in the efficacy of communion: “This is the food of our souls: this gives 
strength to perform our duty and leads us on to perfection.”’! If communion is the food of 
our souls, then it ought to increase dependence upon God in Christ, upon whom we feast. 

The theological foundation informing this project was the Wesleyan view of the 
means of grace. God has provided humanity with channels, or means, by which we are 
united to God. Wesley in his sermon, “The Means of Grace,” states that these signs, 
words and actions are used by God to convey grace to the world.” 

Partaking of the Lord’s supper and watching over one another in love, as in class 
meetings, are among the means of grace — the former is what Wesley called an instituted 
means of grace and the latter what he called a prudential means of grace. All aim at the 
same thing: the conveyance of grace. As Hal Knight puts it, “we cannot have a Christian 
life apart from grace and the means of grace, apart from God and the community of 
faith”? This way of thinking about practices, as means of grace, draws together several 


critical concepts for this project. As Philippians 2 argues, and research on the class 





' Outler, 336. 


? John Wesley, Sermon 16, “The Means of Grace,” 42.1 in John Wesley’s Sermons: An Anthology, 
ed. Albert C. Outler and Richard P. Heitzenrater (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991), 160. 


3 Knight, 10. 
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meeting suggests, dependence upon God develops along with growing dependence on 
one another. Through the practice of the class meeting, grace is conveyed, by which we 
are united to God in Christ, just as grace is conveyed through communion. 

The interdisciplinary chapter focuses on the work of James K.A. Smith and 
Alasdair MacIntyre. In particular, I explore their work on habits, practices, and telos. 
MacIntyre and Smith are both concerned with the telos of a life. They seek to ask what is 
it that would constitute a good life? “Thick” practices and habits are influential in 
forming such a life. What we do, how we do it, and who we develop practices and habits 
with matters. I suggest that the “thick” practices this project focuses on, weekly 
communion and participation in a class meeting, are effective means for the formation of 


a good Christian life. 


Methodology 

This project utilized a qualitative approach for collecting data via surveys and 
interviews before and after project implementation. The questions were developed with 
the theme and hypothesis of the project in mind. The goal was to prompt participants to 
reflect on their experiences with communion, class meetings, and their sense of 
dependency on God. Utilizing qualitative research allowed me to analyze participants 
experience leading up to project implementation, as well as any changes in responses 
after project implementation. 

The surveys and questions were developed in reflection of what means of grace 
do, that being God-given channels whereby God and humanity connect and consequently 


are an integral vehicle for church and individual spiritual vitality. In order to establish a 
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baseline for where participants were at the beginning of this project, I designed the 
questions to give participants a way to self-disclose and consider introspectively where 
they believed their level of trust in God was before and after the project. A higher 
average score for each question individually and as a whole indicates a greater 
dependency on God. 

This project was not implemented under optimal circumstances. Due to the novel 
coronavirus, COVID-19, the pool of potential participants was reduced by at least half. 
The church was fully remote from mid-March 2020 through mid-July 2020. We did not 
offer communion virtually during this period, nor did our class meetings meet in person. 
After resuming in person worship in July 2020, with masks and social distancing in place, 
communion was offered for those who attended in person worship. A virtual live stream 
was made available upon returning to the church building in July. As I implemented this 
project in October 2020, we continued to offer in person worship as well as live stream 
for persons who wanted to remain socially distanced. 

In order to identify a pool of persons to interview and survey, my context 
associates drew names from random. To identify the pool of persons available we 
considered any persons who attended worship and/or a class meeting in August or 
September 2020. The project was designed to include three distinct demographics of 
people in the congregation: (1) persons who had been in a class meeting since they were 
implemented at Greene St. in April 2019, (2) persons who would be joining a newly 
formed class meeting starting simultaneous to implementation of weekly communion, 
and (3) persons who are not part of a class meeting but attend weekly communion. After 


identifying the entire pool of persons to be considered, names were written down on 
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paper, concealed, placed in each respective group and drawn at random. The reason for 
placing the names in each respective group is to ensure that both interviews and surveys 
included persons from each of the three groups. 

The pre- and post-surveys were administered by my context associates and were 
done anonymously to provide data that was not biased by my relationship with 
participants. The pre-surveys were administered the week leading up to project 
implementation and were administered in person by three context associates. My context 
associates retained and coded the surveys to ensure that as I analyzed both pre and post 
surveys, I could identify changes in responses from pre to post surveys. The surveys 
included 17 questions with five responses available; (5) strongly agree, (4) mostly agree, 
(3) neither agree nor disagree, (2) mostly disagree and (1) strongly disagree. The pre and 
post surveys included the exact same questions (see Appendix A and B). 

In addition to surveys, I personally administered eight interviews before and after 
project implementation. Following the timeline of the surveys, the interviews were 
conducted the week of project implementation and one week after the project concluded. 
All but two of the pre-interviews were conducted via telephone. All of the post-project 


interviews were conducted via telephone. 


Implementation 
Implementation of this project was preceded by 18 months of intentional and 
necessary work. The work leading up to project implementation started during my first 
semester, Fall 2018, when doing a historical analysis of Greene St. United Methodist 


Church. At this point in the process, I was not married to any particular direction for a 
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project. As I researched the history of the church, a portion of my project came into 
focus. 

The center of this project was the implementation of weekly communion, with 
attention given to the impact of class meetings paired with weekly communion. In 
November of 2018, in my ordinary role as Pastor of Greene St. UMC, I put together two 
sermon series sandwiched around Advent and Christmas that described the historic 
connection our church had to class meetings, as well as describing the potential value of 
being involved in an accountable discipleship group. Following the second sermon series, 
an invitation to the entire congregation was extended to join an eight-week study that 
centered on Kevin Watson’s book, The Class Meeting. The eight-week study began in 
March of 2019. 

During this eight-week period we had 50 people participate. Not all people who 
started the study completed it. Out of the eight-week study we ended up launching four 
class meetings that included 37 people. These class meetings have continued to meet 
consistently, at times during the pandemic virtually, and are a strong place of connection 
and growth for those who participate. 

This project began with the implementation of weekly communion at Greene 
Street United Methodist Church in October 2020. Over an eight-week period weekly 
communion was introduced. This involved minor liturgical changes, all centered around 
communion. 

Additionally, during the first four weeks of project implementation I preached a 
sermon series that focused on communion. The sermon series on communion was loosely 


based on Kenneth M. Loyer's book, Holy Communion: Celebrating God with Us. This 
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sermon series sought to explain why frequent partaking of the sacrament is important and 
formational for the life of the church. 

Parallel to implementing weekly communion, as mentioned above, I launched one 
new class meeting. When a new class meeting was started, three distinct groups of 
persons formed the pool of possible participants in the study: first, approximately one- 
third of regular attenders of Greene Street UMC who have been participating in a class 
meeting for 18 months; second, a smaller group of people, approximately 10 persons, 
who started to attend a class meeting at the same time weekly communion was started; 
and third, a group of people who did not participate in a class meeting but received 
weekly communion. 

The makeup of participants in class meetings reflects the overall makeup of 
regular attendees. The youngest person participating in a class meeting is currently 25 
years old and the oldest person is 80 years old. The percentage of people involved in a 
class meeting skews toward 65 years or older, which is consistent with the makeup of the 


rest of the congregation. 


Summary of Learning 
Results of the Pre-Project Survey Questionnaire 
The pre-project survey questionnaire was important in measuring a starting point 
for the project. As I collected data, I wanted to see if there were any trends, as well as 
seeing how people responded to direct questions about communion, community in the 


form of small groups, and their perceived dependence on God. The data I collected from 
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these anonymous questionnaires gave me a baseline for determining whether my 
hypothesis was supported by the qualitative data I would gather later. 

The questions were developed and structured to reflect each area of research in 
this project. In particular, the questions were designed to allow respondents to reflect on 
their own personal dependence on God and whether or not the habits or practices they 
engage in at church help or hinder their dependence on God. 

Ten people were administered the pre and post survey questionnaire. The total 
response for each question can be found in Table 1. The questions that were asked of 
each person can be found in Appendix A. As my context associates coded the 
questionnaires, I assigned a symbol to each group: a star for persons in a class meeting 
for eighteen months, a triangle for persons who joined a class meeting during project 
implementation, and a square for persons who were not currently or ever in a class 
meeting. I coded each group to see if there were trends in their collective responses. 
Those surveyed were to respond to each question answering using a 1-5 scale, (5) 
Strongly agree, (4) Mostly agree, (3) Neither agree nor disagree, (2) Mostly disagree, (1) 


Strongly disagree. 


Table 1. Responses for each question 
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Question | 5 (strongly agree) | 4 (Mostly agree) | 3 (Neither agree | 2 (Mostly | 1 (Strongly 
or disagree) disagree) | disagree) 
1 7 3 0 0 0 
2 9 0 1 0 0 
3 6 1 3 0 0 
4 i) 2 2 1 0 
es) 6 2 1 0 0 
6 6 1 1 2 0 
7 7 0 2 1 0 
8 4 5 1 0 0 
9 6 3 1 0 0 
10 8 1 1 0 0 
11 3 5, 3 0 0 
12 4 6 0 0 0 
13 6 3 1 0 0 
14 4 5 0 1 0 
15 8 2 0 0 0 
16 9 1 0 0 0 
17 9 0 0 0 1 





In Table 1, a few pieces of data stand out. First, in twelve of seventeen questions a 


majority scored their response as a five (strongly agree). This shows that as a whole, 


average scores are going to be high. This piece of data prompted me to believe that there 
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may not be much room to show growth or improvement from pre-survey to post-survey. 


However, not one single question evoked a 5 for all respondents. 


As a whole, the responses were on average positive, trending toward mostly agree 


or strongly agree. The average score for each question is offered below. Again, those 


surveyed were to respond to each question using a 1-5 scale, (5) Strongly agree, (4) 


Mostly agree, (3) Neither agree nor disagree, (2) Mostly disagree, (1) Strongly disagree. 


Table 2. Average scores for each question 











Question#(score) | 1 (4.7) 2 (4.8) 3 (4.3) 4 (4.1) 5 (4.6) 
6 (4.1) 7 (43) 8 (4.3) 9 (4.5) 10 (4.7) 11 (4.1) 
12 (4.4) 13 (4.5) 14 (4.2) 15 (4.8) 16 (4.9) 17 (4.6) 


























The questions that received the lowest scores on average were questions four, six 
and eleven. Each of these questions is concerned with the presence of God and engaging 
in practices that would deepen one’s faith. Specifically question four states, “I have 
recently experienced a deepened awareness of the presence of God in my day to day life.” 
Question six asks if, “I regularly engage in practices that strengthen my faith.” Question 
11 asks if, “I can discern the presence of God in my life outside of a worship service.” 
What is interesting about the response to these three questions is that lower scores are 
evenly distributed across all three groups. This suggests that there is not necessarily a 
pattern regarding any one of the three groups identified and surveyed from the church 
that can be established in the pre-surveys, at least with respect to these three questions. 

As a whole, I was not surprised to see a high baseline as a result of the 


questionnaires. The pool of people surveyed were active and involved members of the 
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church. Even those persons who are not in a class meeting are regular attendees, even 
during the time of the pandemic. It is quite possible that the data was skewed due to the 
timing of the project, insofar as the pool of people available to be surveyed did not 


include persons who were staying home and choosing to worship virtually. 


Results of Pre-Project Interviews 

In addition to pre-project survey questionnaires, I personally interviewed eight 
persons. The questions that were asked of each person can be found in Appendix C. As 
stated above, the persons selected to be interviewed were chosen at random out of a pool 
of people who attended worship in person during the months of August and September. It 
was important for both the surveys and interviews that I had respondents who were 
present for worship due to communion only being served in person. Each of these 
persons was interviewed on or before the week of October 1, 2020. 

As with the surveys, the interview questions were structured to give individuals 
an opportunity to reflect on their faith and dependence on God and on the practices and 
habits they engaged in to deepen dependence. As with the surveys, pre-project interviews 
gave me a baseline for data analysis. 

Question one asked, ““What does dependence on God look like in your day-to-day 
life?” This question elicited responses that were very similar for each person interviewed. 
Six of the eight persons interviewed mentioned daily devotions and prayer as examples of 
their dependence on God. Six out of eight persons interviewed also mentioned 
recognizing God being present in their lives daily. This may reflect the habits mentioned, 


as prayer and devotions led them to recognize God’s presence in their daily lives. 
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Question two asks, “What is worship? How does it impact your relationship with 
God in your day-to-day life?” The most common response offered was that worship 
included gathering with others. Several people replied that worship is the way they start 
their week and that it feels off if their week does not start that way. One person 
commented, “Worship reminds me who is in control even though I spend the rest of my 
week trying to control things.” In general, the responses to this question lead me to 
believe that each person interviewed acknowledges God’s presence in worship. 

Questions three asks, “Describe your understanding of communion. Is it an 
important practice for the church to engage in regularly? Why or why not?” A few 
common themes emerged in the responses, with at least three people mentioning 
specifically that communion was the body and blood of Christ. Another three persons 
said that communion was a reminder or a way to remember what Christ has done for us. 
One commented, “Worship is centered around communion.” Another person commented 
that “communion is the most sacred practice we do in the context of the church.” 

Question four asked, “How do you know you are growing in your faith?” It was 
the hardest question for respondents to answer. Every person interviewed paused and/or 
commented that this was a difficult question. That this was the most difficult question to 
answer seems to support the need for the project, as these two means of grace seek to 
carry individuals even when they are personally uncertain as to whether or not they are 
growing as Christians. 

Question five asked about activities each person engaged in to strengthen their 
faith. Many people responded with the same practices named in question one. The 


responses included prayer, daily devotions, attending church, participating in a class 
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meeting, and attending Sunday School. Question six, which asks, ““What changes have 
you made in your life that you believe exemplify your spiritual growth?,” did not elicit 
any responses that were notable, the majority of the responses were similar to responses 
to questions one and five. 

The final question asked how class meetings and communion have contributed to 
each person’s personal growth. This question was particularly insightful for interviewees 
who had been in a class meeting since 2019. For persons who have not been in a class 
meeting or were going to soon join a class meeting, the responses were limited. Here are 
several responses to question seven from those who participated in class meetings prior to 
project implementation: 

“Class Meetings have brought a spirit and fervor back in the church that was 

absolutely needed. The strength of relationships in class meetings are important.” 

“Class meetings and communion have made me more aware of God’s presence in 

my daily life.” 

“Class meetings have pushed me to be more honest with my strengths and 

limitations.” 

“Class meetings offer an opportunity to reflect where you are with your faith.” 
Each of these responses is encouraging and suggest that class meetings have been an 
effective means of grace, at least for the persons interviewed for this project. In light of 
the responses from the pre-project interviews, I began to suspect that class meetings were 


the greatest catalyst for deepened dependence on God. 


Results of the Post-Project Survey Questionnaire 
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The same set of questions was administered post-project as pre-project (see 


Appendix B). In Table three below, both pre-project responses and post-project responses 


are provided, with the latter in parenthesis. This table allows us to observe changes in 


responses subsequent to project implementation. 


Table 3. Responses for each question pre and post-project surveys 










































































Question | 5 (strongly agree) | 4 (Mostly agree) | 3 (Neither agree | 2 (Mostly | 1 (Strongly 
or disagree) disagree) | disagree) 
1 7(7) 3 3) 0 (0) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
5 9 (7) 03) 1 (0) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
3 6 (7) 1) 3 (1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
4 5 (5) 23) 2(1) 1 (0) 0 (0) 
5 6(7) 2 (2) 1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
6 6(7) 1 (2) 1) 2 (0) 0 (0) 
7 7 (6) 03) 2 (1) 1 (0) 0 (0) 
8 4 (6) 5 (4) 1 (0) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
9 6 (8) 3 (1) 1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
10 8 (7) 1 (2) 1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
1 3 (6) 5 (2) 3 (2) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
12 4 (6) 6 (4) 0 (0) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
13 6 (6) 3 3) 1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
14 4(7) 5 (2) 0(1) 1 (0) 0 (0) 
15 8 (9) 2 (1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
16 9 (9) 1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 0 (0) 
17 9 (9) 0(1) 0 (0) 0 (0) 1 (0) 
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In what follows, I offer comparative analysis for each question, but before that a 
few observations regarding Table Three are in order. Whereas there were six responses to 
questions pre-project with a two or a one (mostly disagree or strongly disagree), no post- 
project survey answers resulted in a two or a one. This suggests that something changed 
during the eight week period. Moreover, pre-project surveys included eighteen neutral 
responses (3 — neither agree nor disagree). Post-project surveys reduced the number of 
neutral responses to eleven. This suggests some positive change over the course of the 
eight weeks. As a further note, two responses in the post-project surveys were left 
unanswered. As I did not administer the surveys, I do not know if this was intentional or 
accidental. This will skew the average scores I report below but does not hinder rendering 
a final assessment with respect to the hypothesis. 

Table Four below compares pre-project average scores with post-project average 
scores. The first number is the pre-project scores and the number in parenthesis is the 
post-project average score. 


Table 4. Average scores for each question 





























Question#(score) | 1-4.7(4.7) | 2-4.8(4.7) [3-43(42) ]4-4140) [5-46 (46) 
6—4.1 (4.6) 7-43(45) [8-43(46 [9-45(47) |10-4.7(46) | 11-41 (44) 
12-44 (4.6) 134.5 (4.5) | 14-42 (4.6) | 15—4.8 (4.9) | 16-4.9 (4.9) | 174.6 (4.9) 





As noted above, the numbers from pre-project surveys were generally positive. This 


means that there was a small margin for showing improvement. None of the pre-project 





average responses were below 4.1. Questions three and four in post-surveys included the 
two responses that were left blank, I counted each of those responses as a zero. 


Consequently, they reflect a decrease in score, of -0.1. The other questions that saw a 
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drop in score were questions two and ten, both with a change of -0.1, which is negligible. 
Nine of the questions saw an average score increase of +0.1 or greater. Among these, this 
leaves four questions that resulted in the same average score. 

A few observations can be made about several questions. Question six and 
fourteen had the greatest increase from pre-survey to post survey. Question six states, “TI 
regularly engage in practices that strengthen my faith ,” and moved from 4.1 to 4.6, 
attributable to four individuals increasing their agreement with the statement, two persons 
in a class meeting for eighteen months, one person who joined a class meeting at the 
beginning of project implementation and one person who was not in a class meeting at 
any point. Question fourteen states, “The day-to-day aspects of my life reflect a deep 
dependence on God,” and saw an increased average score from 4.2 to 4.6. Of the 
responses to question fourteen, the increased score came from one person in a class 
meeting for eighteen months, one person in a class meeting for two months and two 
persons who were not in a class meeting. Questions 15, 16, 17 elicited the strongest 
response as a whole for both pre and post surveys with modest increases during the post 
survey. Questions four, six, eleven elicited the least strong responses as a whole for both 
pre and post surveys. 

In addition to looking at the raw scores and average scores, I have also averaged 
the scores for each group represented in the surveys. As stated above, there were three 
groups that my context associates coded so that I could analyze data for each group. Each 
person was assigned a letter and a shape. One group was coded as the star group and 
those were persons who had been in a class meeting since 2019. A second group, coded 


as triangles, joined a class meeting at the start of the project. The third group, coded as 


squares, were not in a class meeting before or during project implementation. The 


findings are in the table below: 


Table 5. Average scores for each surveyed participant 
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Symbol Letter Pre average Post average 
Star C 3.71 3.82 
Star G 4.71 4.82 
Star H 4.41 4.35 
Star I 4.47 4.47 
Triangle A 4.76 4.94 
Triangle* F 4.17 4.71 
Triangle J 5.0 4.94 
Square B 3.76 4.29 
Square* D 4.76 4.64 
Square E 4.88 4.88 








*One response was left blank 


All three groups included persons whose average score increased from pre-survey 


to post-survey. After analyzing the pre-project interviews, I assumed that class meetings 


were the largest driver for an increased dependence on God in day-to-day life. However, 


Table Five does not support the claim. Overall, five persons reflected an increased score, 


two persons remained the same and three persons saw a decrease in average score 


(though one of those may not have dropped had they not left a response blank, as stated 


above I scored the response as a zero). 
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Both triangle and square groups both saw a larger increased score than the star 
group. This is due in large part to an individual in both the triangle and square group 
having an increased score of +.50 or more. Nevertheless, each group saw a net increase in 
its average score. This suggests that the practice of weekly communion is a contributing 
factor to an increased dependence on God. Next, I will examine data collected via post- 
project interviews followed by concluding thoughts. 

Results of the Post-Project Interviews 

Post-project interviews took place within ten days of the project completion and 
included the same questions as pre-project interview. Whereas question one of the pre- 
project interviews resulted with six people mentioning prayer in regard to dependence on 
God, post interviews include five persons mentioning that dependence on God involves 
an ongoing conversation. This came up in pre interviews, but not under this question. 
What is not clear is whether or not the move to weekly communion initiated this changed 
response. 

It is notable that, in responding to question two, interviewees moved from generic 
and vague language about worship, to more specific language. In pre interviews the most 
popular response was that worship included gathering with others. In post interviews 
there were several more specific answers, including worship being a time of refreshing 
your faith. Multiple people also named worship as a time of centering. Half of people 
interviewed said that worship is the praising of God. One person said that worship is 
“where we acknowledge God as being God.” 

Question three was specifically about communion. In pre interviews multiple 


people mentioned communion being the body and blood of Christ, as well as the meal 
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being a remembrance of what Christ has done for us. Post project responses include more 
of this language. In particular, five people mentioned remembrance in their responses to 
the questions. Multiple people mentioned that communion provides a connection with 
God. Six of eight people interviewed specifically said they liked moving to weekly 
communion. One other person did not say that they like the move but that they believed it 
was important to partake of communion with increased frequency. One person even said 
that the move to weekly communion was one of the best things we have done as a church. 
If we look at each group represented in the interview pool, whether in a class meeting or 
not, the move to weekly communion received an overwhelmingly positive response. 

As in pre interviews, question four, regarding how one knows whether or not they 
are growing, was received by all persons interviewed as a tough question to answer. 
There are no notable patterns to report regarding the responses to this question. The same 
is true for question six. 

Question five, regarding what habits and activities one participates in to 
strengthen faith, provided very similar responses during post interviews as in the pre 
interviews. One notable difference was that every single person mentioned prayer as a 
habit engaged in to strengthen one’s faith. In addition to prayer, several people mentioned 
daily devotions, worship, class meetings, and Sunday school as practices that help sustain 
and strengthen interviewee’s faith. 

Question seven asked about how class meetings and communion impacted 
interviewees growth. Nearly every person who is in a class meeting commented on the 
value that community has brought to their lives, especially during the pandemic. In 


addition to community, the habit of attending a class meeting encouraged several in self- 
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reflection and seeking to be aware of the presence of God in their daily lives. One person 
said that the class meetings helped them, “open up and be vulnerable.” Another person 
said that their class meeting, “encouraged me to speak aloud about my struggles and 
pushed me to a more prayerful and confessional place.” Responses to communion as a 
practice to encourage growth were stronger in question three, than they were in question 
seven. 

One important comment made during the post-interview process was a story 
about missing communion. One of the interviewees shared a story about walking out of 
church one Sunday in which communion was being served, without taking communion. 
He later realized that by choosing to not take it that particular Sunday, it meant he ended 
up going several months without receiving communion. That story prompted me to 
consider a benefit of weekly communion that I had not considered: for persons who miss 
or attend less frequently, it ensures that every time they attend worship, no matter the 
frequency or particular Sunday they show up, they can receive communion. While this 
seems obvious, whereas previously, if someone missed the one time a month we served 
communion, they could potentially go months without coming to the table, weekly 
communion allows them to partake without such long periods of absence. Moving 
forward, no one who attends worship less than weekly will go months without receiving 


communion again. 


Conclusion 
The participants in this project all experienced a move from monthly communion 


to weekly communion. This was a two-variable project in that I also sought to see the 
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impact on peoples lives when experiencing two means of grace weekly: class meetings 
and communion. While not everyone could comment on what it was like to be in a class 
meeting, every person surveyed or interviewed did participate in receiving weekly 
communion. 

The data suggest that the overall health and vitality of the church, measured in 
terms of increased sense of dependence on God, has improved as a result of this project. 
My hypothesis is that participating in a class meeting paired with weekly communion 
will change an individual’s relationship with God. I believe the data collected through 
this project supports my hypothesis. In addition, as I examined responses to both survey 
and interviews from each of the three groups participating in this project, I believe 
participation in either of the two means of grace utilized in this project are likely to result 
in a person’s increased sense of dependence on God. 

In the group of participants surveyed, the group who experienced the greatest 
growth were persons who joined a class meeting at the beginning of project 
implementation. This is the strongest indicator that participating in both means grace, 
attendance weekly in a class meeting and receiving communion, result in an increased 
dependence on God. Persons who were surveyed who had been in a class meeting for 
eighteen months showed an increase in their response as well. Four of the persons 
surveyed who were in a class meeting, whether new or for eighteen months, showed 
growth in their responses. Contrast this with only one person surveyed who did not 
participate in a class meeting showing growth from pre to post survey. This data suggests 
that participating in both means of grace concurrently lead to an increased dependence on 


God. 
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The title of this project “Eucharist and Class Meeting as Tools for Congregational 


Vitality,” reflects a desire for the church to experience healing and vitality after a series 
of difficult pastoral transitions. While I want for each person in the church to experience 
a deepened dependence on God in their day to day lives, I also desire for the church to be 
healthy as a whole. The timeline for this project extends well beyond the eight-week 
project implementation period. The fruit of this project began in August 2018, when I 
started the Doctor of Ministry program at United. 

The first semester gave me an opportunity to examine my own story as well as the 
history of the church. As soon as I began asking questions of others about the church, 
their history and experience as attenders, I believe the church started the process of 
healing and becoming healthy. The implementation of class meetings has been critical for 
the overall health of the church. As I implemented weekly communion in October 2020, 
another tool was added that provides comfort and healing for the church. 

Greene St. UMC at the end of 2020 found itself in a remarkable place. There are a 
number of factors that I can point to that are signs of internal health. I attribute each of 
these factors to the work I accomplished in the Doctor of Ministry program at United. Of 
course, communion is served weekly, and I continue to receive positive feedback about 
the opportunity to receive the sacrament weekly. We have more people involved in 
accountable discipleship groups than when I arrived, and these have been the lifeblood 
for the renewed health of the church. We ended 2020 with an increased average worship 
attendance compared with end of year 2019. Finally, our financial outlook as a church is 


as healthy as it has been since the 1970s. 
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I report all of this to suggest that the implementation of these two means of grace 
- weekly communion and class meetings - has had an overall net positive effect on the 
life of the church. Further, as named above, the findings of this study indicate that 
participation in both means of grace together result in an increased dependence on God. 

My goal with this project was to address pastoral transitions and the challenges 
that come with each transition. Every church experiences transitions, some of which are 
quite difficult. The project suggests that weekly communion and class meetings might 
ease pastoral transitions, as they enhance dependence on God. I believe the project is 
replicable for churches, regardless of context. The two practices of weekly communion 
and class meetings can be done in nearly any context in the world. Finally, I believe the 
work done through this project has been fruitful and will pay dividends in the years ahead 


for Greene St. UMC, as well as my work as pastor. 
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Leasure Project Survey Questions 


Answer using a 1-5 scale, (5) Strongly agree, (4) Mostly agree, (3) Neither agree nor disagree, (2) 


Mostly disagree, (1) Strongly disagree. 


— 


O90 AO 


15. 


16. 
17. 


Worship influences my perception of God’s activity in my life 
I desire to be more aware of God’s presence in my life 
My church encourages me to take responsibility for my spiritual formation 





I have recently experienced a deepened awareness of the presence of God 
in my day to day life. 

Beyond the Sunday morning worship service, my church provides 
opportunities to grow spiritually. 

I regularly engage in practices that strengthen my faith. 

My spiritual life is stronger now than it was two years ago. 

This church helps me grow spiritually. 

I have several strong/close relationships with people in this church that I 
can share struggles with. 





. [have several strong/close relationships with people in this church that I 


can share where I experience God’s presence in my life. 





. I can discern the presence of God in my life outside of a worship service. 


. I can discern the presence of God within a worship service. 
. When served, communion is a highlight of our worship services. 
. The day-to-day aspects of my life reflect a deep dependence on God. 


Partaking of communion is a reminder that God is present in worship. 


I look forward to worship at this church. 
I have a group of people from this church who care for me and for whom I 
care. 





Member of this church, Yes or No? If yes, for how long? If no, how long have 
you been attending? 


In a class meeting? If yes, for how long? 


Additional thoughts or comments? 


APPENDIX B 


POST-PROJECT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Leasure Project Survey Questions 


Answer using a 1-5 scale, (5) Strongly agree, (4) Mostly agree, (3) Neither agree nor disagree, (2) 


Mostly disagree, (1) Strongly disagree. 


— 


O90 AO 


15. 


16. 
17. 


Worship influences my perception of God’s activity in my life 
I desire to be more aware of God’s presence in my life 
My church encourages me to take responsibility for my spiritual formation 





I have recently experienced a deepened awareness of the presence of God 
in my day to day life. 

Beyond the Sunday morning worship service, my church provides 
opportunities to grow spiritually. 

I regularly engage in practices that strengthen my faith. 

My spiritual life is stronger now than it was two years ago. 

This church helps me grow spiritually. 

I have several strong/close relationships with people in this church that I 
can share struggles with. 





. [have several strong/close relationships with people in this church that I 


can share where I experience God’s presence in my life. 





. I can discern the presence of God in my life outside of a worship service. 


. I can discern the presence of God within a worship service. 
. When served, communion is a highlight of our worship services. 
. The day-to-day aspects of my life reflect a deep dependence on God. 


Partaking of communion is a reminder that God is present in worship. 


I look forward to worship at this church. 
I have a group of people from this church who care for me and for whom I 
care. 





Member of this church, Yes or No? If yes, for how long? If no, how long have 
you been attending? 


In a class meeting? If yes, for how long? 


Additional thoughts or comments? 
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PRE-PROJECT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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Leasure Project Interview Questions 


What does dependence on God look like in your day-to-day life? 


What is worship? How does it impact your relationship with God in your day-to- 
day life? 


Describe your understanding of communion. Is it an important practice for the 
church to engage in regularly? Why or why not? 


How do you know you are growing in your faith? 


What activities do you regularly engage in to strengthen your faith? Out of those, 
what have been most significant for strengthening your relationship with God? 


What changes have you made in your life that you believe exemplify your 
spiritual growth? 


How have the class meetings and communion contributed to your growth? 


Member of this church, Yes or No? If yes, how long? If no, how long have you 
been attending? 


In a class meeting? If yes, how long? 


Additional thoughts or comments? 


APPENDIX D 


POST-PROJECT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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Leasure Project Interview Questions 


What does dependence on God look like in your day-to-day life? 


What is worship? How does it impact your relationship with God in your day-to- 
day life? 


Describe your understanding of communion. Is it an important practice for the 
church to engage in regularly? Why or why not? 


How do you know you are growing in your faith? 


What activities do you regularly engage in to strengthen your faith? Out of those, 
what have been most significant for strengthening your relationship with God? 


What changes have you made in your life that you believe exemplify your 
spiritual growth? 


How have the class meetings and communion contributed to your growth? 


Member of this church, Yes or No? If yes, how long? If no, how long have you 
been attending? 


In a class meeting? If yes, how long? 


Additional thoughts or comments? 
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